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CHAPTER  I. 

Hopes  derived  from  the  new  Posture  of  Affairs — Arrival  of  the 
French  Fleet— Difficulties  about  Military  Etiquette— Dis- 
pute between  Count  d'Estaing  and  General  Sullivan — Wash- 
ington still  compelled  to  act  on  the  Defensive — British  Army 
marches  up  the  Hudson — Affair  at  Egg  Harbour— British 
Fleet  dispersed  by  a  Storm — D'Estaing  sails  for  the  West 
Indies — The  Army  erects  Huts  in  the  Highlands  and  goes 
into  Winter-quarters — Washington's  Spring — He  dissuades 
Congress  from  attacking  Canada. 

THE  sun  of  liberty  seemed  now  slowly 
emerging  from  the  dark  cloud  in  which  it  had 
been  enveloped,  with  few  intervals,  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Long  Island.  It  had  occasionally 
broke  out  for  a  little  while  at  Princeton  and 
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Trenton,  only  to  retire  again  into  deeper  ob- 
scurity. The  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  the  al- 
liance with  France,  and  the  honourable  result 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  combined  to  give 
new  life  to  hope,  but  at  the  same  time  relaxed 
the  vigour  of  perseverance.  The  storm  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  crisis  of  its  violence,  and 
the  lighthouse  and  the  haven  appeared  in  dis- 
tant perspective.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  fell 
asleep,  but  the  pilot  remained  awake  at  the 
helm. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
French  fleet,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  at  Chingo- 
teague  Inlet,  in  Virginia.  On  board  this  fleet 
was  a  large  body  of  land  forces,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Count  had  been  to  strike  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  Bay,  with  a  view  to  shutting  up 
the  British  fleet  in  that  river.  A  long  passage 
of  nearly  three  months  prevented  the  success 
of  this  well-laid  plan,  and  probably  saved  both 
the  British  fleet  and  British  army.  Congress 
communicated  the  arrival  of  our  allies  to  Wash- 
ington, and  directed  him  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  commander. 

This    co-operation    was    a   delicate    affair 
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Hitherto  the  French  had  always  been  looked 
upon  as  enemies  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  All  their  wars  had  been  with  that  na- 
tion, and  the  recollection  was  rendered  more 
keen  by  its  connection  with  Indian  atrocities. 
Besides  this,  there  is  always  a  jealousy,  jus- 
tified by  universal  example,  on  the  part  of 
weaker  nations  against  their  more  powerful 
allies,  who  have  almost  invariably  only  assisted 
in  breaking  the  chains  of  others  in  order  to 
rivet  their  own.  They  always  sell  their  favours 
at  a  high  price.  The  French  government,  with 
a  politic  delicacy,  had  conferred  on  Washington 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  armies 
of  France,  which  placed  him  on  an  equality 
with  Count  d'Estaing,  who,  besides  being  com- 
mander of  the  French  fleet,  was  also  a  lieuten- 
ant-general. 

The  allied  forces  commenced  their  opera- 
tions in  New-England,  where  difficulties  very 
soon  occurred  in  relation  to  military  etiquette, 
and  the  right  of  directing  the  combined  army. 
The  rank  of  D'Estaing,  as  a  lieutenant-general, 
placed  him  above  every  American  officer  ex- 
cept Washington  ;  and  Sullivan,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  that 
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quarter,  being  only  a  major-general,  the  French 
admiral  insisted  on  his  right  to  command  the 
combined  attack  on  Newport.  Sullivan,  who 
had  been  cautioned  by  Washington  against  any 
collision  in  points  of  mere  punctilio,  proposed, 
and  the  French  admiral  assented  to,  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  Americans  were  to  precede 
him  in  landing,  and  the  French  troops  to  follow 
under  the  Count  in  person.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, soon  after  declined  to  act  in  conformity 
with  this  stipulation,  and  insisted  that  the  land- 
ing and  the  attack  should  be  simultaneous. 
Other  trifling  punctilios  impeded  the  first  oper- 
ations of  the  allies,  and  a  spirit  was  excited 
which  might  have  destroyed  all  the  benefits  of 
the  French  alliance,  had  not  the  appearance  of 
a  British  fleet  produced  the  necessity  of  a  good 
understanding,  or  at  least,  for  a  time,  separated 
the  contending  parties.  D'Estaing  determined 
on  offering  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but,  previous 
to  sailing,  informed  General  Sullivan  that  on 
returning  he  would  accede  to  his  wishes. 
Thus  a  feud,  which  might  have  had  a  most  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  future  operations  of  the 
allies,  was  arrested  before  it  had  settled  down 
into  a  confirmed  spirit  of  opposition. 
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But  the  consequences  of  these  disputes  re- 
mained festering  in  the  bosoms  both  of  the 
French  and  American  officers,  and  operated  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  New-England,  who, 
more  than  all  the  rest,  were  disinclined  towards 
France.  Their  early  annals  were  filled  with 
affecting  instances  of  suffering  inflicted  on 
their  forefathers  by  the  inroads  of  the  French 
and  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  eastern  border, 
and  they  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  them  as  their  hereditary  enemies.  The 
claims  of  D'Estaing  were,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly grating  to  their  recollections  and  their 
pride ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared  they 
might  go  so  far  as  to  withhold  supplies  from 
the  French  fleet.  Sullivan,  too,  indulged  him- 
self in  some  expressions  in  a  general  order 
which  gave  great  offence  to  D'Estaing,  who  ap- 
pealed to  Congress.  That  wise  and  temperate 
body  passed  a  resolution  approving  his  conduct, 
and  expressing  its  confidence  in  his  zeal  and 
attachment  to  the  cause  ;  and  Washington,  ever 
the  instrument  of  good  to  his  country,  soothed 
his  wounded  feelings  by  letters,  which  operated 
so  effectually,  that  from  that  time  to  the  final 
consummation  of  the  revolution  at  Yorktown 
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there  was  no  other  struggle  between  the  French 
and  Americans  but  that  of  courtesy  and  gal- 
lantry. But  stillr  though  the  threatening  storm 
was  thus  averted  by  a  wise  forbearance,  the 
lesson  is  important,  as  showing  that  it  is  always 
best  for  nations  to  fight  their  own  battles  in 
their  own  cause,  and  to  depend  for  success  on 
their  single  exertions,  aided  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven.  But  for  the  assistance  of  France,  the 
contest  might  have  lasted,  perhaps,  a  little 
longer,  but  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  final 
issue  would  have  been  the  same.  In  the  words 
of  the  great  Chatham,  "  Three  millions  of  free- 
men, with  arms  in  their  hands,  can  never  be 
conquered." 

Washington  was  now  in  New-Jersey,  watch- 
ing, with  eagle  eye,  the  movements  of  the 
British  in  New- York.  His  old  fate  still  pur- 
sued him.  The  British  ministers,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  had  re- 
inforced their  armies  and  navy  to  an  extent  that 
placed  him  again  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying the  shield  instead  of  the  sword  in  de- 
fence of  his  country.  He  was  still  compelled 
to  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  rather  than 
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inflict  them.  All  that  was  left  him  was  to  act 
the  sleepless  watchman  to  the  midnight  plun- 
derer. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  September, 
the  British  army,  in  two  columns,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  Hudson,  moved  up  that  river,  sweep- 
ing all  before  them.  The  object  of  Washing- 
ton was  now  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  High- 
lands, and  he  accordingly  held  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  that  purpose.  The  enemy,  however, 
after  completing  his  foraging,  returned  to  New- 
York.  It  appeared  that  the  design  of  this  dis- 
play on  the  Hudson  was  to  cover  an  expedition 
to  Egg  Harbour,  where  a  large  quantity  -of  mer- 
chandise and  a  number  of  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed. The  operations  of  the  French  fleet 
were  ail  this  time  impeded  by  its  inferiority  to 
that  of  the  British.  The  latter,  however,  while 
off  the  harbour  of  Boston,  encountered  a  great 
storm,  which  caused  its  dispersion  for  a  time, 
and  D'Estaing  took  the  opportunity  of  sailing 
for  the  West  Indies. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  within  the 
sphere  of  Washington's  action  until  the  close 
of  the  campaign.  The  enemy  detached  a  large 
force  to  operate  in  the  South  during  the  winter, 
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but  sufficient  remained  for  the  protection  of 
New-York  against  all  the  efforts  of  Washing- 
ton, who  soon  after  went  into  winter-quarters 
in  the  Highlands  and  the  vicinity. 

Here  the  army  erected  huts,  and  breasted  the 
wintry  winds  and  storms  of  the  mountains  as 
well  as  they  could.  Though  destitute  of  many 
comforts,  and  but  indifferently  clothed,  their  sit- 
uation was  so  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  at  Valley  Forge,  that  the  con- 
trast made  them  quite  happy,  and  reconciled 
them  to  many  privations.  The  remains  of 
these  huts  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  a  spring,  from  which  Washington  used  to 
drink,  is  consecrated  to  his  name.  It  bubbles 
forth  from  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  a  little  grove  of 
oaks,  growing  just  at  the  brink  of  a  beautiful 
cascade,  which  falls  into  a  crystal  basin  below, 
a  descent  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  Its  waters 
are  much  cooler  than  the  surrounding  springs  ; 
and  so  beautifully  clear  as  to  afford  no  unapt 
emblem  of  the  character  of  him  who  preferred 
them  to  all  others. 

The  last  great  service  of  Washington,  during 
this  year,  was  dissuading  Congress  from  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  magnificent  plan  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.  This  was  no  less  than  the  con* 
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quest  of  Canada,  which  had  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite object  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  This  scheme  was  fraught  with  conse- 
quences which  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
gone  far  to  ruin  our  cause.  The  bloody  plains 
of  Abraham  attest  the  difficulties  of  such  an  en- 
terprise ;  and  in  all  probability  the  waning  re- 1 
sources  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  states, 
would  have  been  wasted  on  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise, which,  even  if  it  succeeded,  would  have 
had  no  decisive  influence  on  the  result  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

The  first  intimation  that  this  plan  had  been 
decided  on,  was  received  by  Washington  in  a 
letter  from  Congress,  desiring  him  to  write  to 
Franklin,  then  minister  at  Paris,  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  court  of  France  to  aid  in  its  exe- 
cution. Instead  of  complying  with  this  request, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  that  body,  couched  in 
the  most  respectful  terms,  yet  detailing,  with 
manly  firmness,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  wild  project,  and  offering  such  unanswer- 
able reasons  against  all  probability  of  success, 
that  it  was  promptly  abandoned.  Thus  every- 
where, at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations,  did 
Washington  prove  the  guardian  of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Consequences  of  the  Alliance  with  France — Remission  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  People—  The  British 
Ministers  roused  to  new  exertions — Incitements  of  Washing 
ton  to  Vigilance  and  Preparation — Wants  *»ind  disaffection  of 
the  Troops — Mutiny  of  the  Connecticut  Line— Overtures  for 
Pacification  rejected  by  Congress — Massacre  of  Wyoming — 
Capture  of  Stony  Point— General  Wayne— The  Tide  of  War 
flows  towards  the  South. 


ONE  of  the  ill  consequences  almost  always 
attending  a  reliance  on  the  assistance  of  others, 
is  a  remission  of  our  own  exertions.  Self- 
dependence,  united  with  a  firm  belief  in  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  consequent  aid 
of  the  Being  whose  great  attribute  is  to  side 
with  the  right,  are  the  best  foundations  for  suc- 
cess in  every  honourable  pursuit.  The  mo- 
ment of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was 
the  crisis  of  greatest  danger  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
this  event  did  not  greatly  accelerate  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  since  it  gave 
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them  a  ground  of  hope  distinct  from  a  reliance 
on  their  own  efforts  and  resources.  They  now 
considered  their  cause  beyond  the  reach  of  ruin, 
and  from  that  moment  seem  to  have  remitted 
their  exertions  to  arrest  its  destruction. 

Independently  of  this  pernicious  consequence 
of  almost  all  foreign  alliances,  the  connection 
with  France  without  doubt  aggravated  the  of- 
fences of  her  former  subjects  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  ministers,  and,  above  all,  in  those  of  the 
people  of  England.  It  was  a  new  effort  of  dis- 
obedience, which  entailed  on  Great  Britain  a 
war  with  France,  and  finally  with  Spain  and 
Holland.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the 
feeling  of  indignation,  combined  to  produce  new 
and  more  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  result  of  the 
French  alliance  was  an  augmentation  of  the 
British  force  in  this  country  which  more  than 
counterbalanced  that  of  France.  During  the 
whole  of  the  two  succeeding  campaigns,  Wash- 
ington was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  with 
diminished  means  ;  and  there  were  times  when 
the  prospect  of  a  successful  termination  of  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty,  was  more  gloomy  if 
possible  than  it  ever  had  been  before.  That 
issue  still,  as  it  ever  did,  depended  not  on  the 
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will  or  the  interests  of  rival  despots,  but  on 
Washington,  the  countrymen  of  Washington, 
and  the  great  Being  who  inspired  him  with 
virtue,  talents,  and  courage  to  save  his  country. 

During  all  this  while,  though  deprived  by  the 
apathy  of  the  states  and  the  people,  who  now 
dreamed  their  independence  secure,  of  the 
means  of  active  service,  he  continued  to  be  the 
guardian  of  their  safety.  He  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  urge  his  impressive  warnings  against  the 
dangers  of  this  false  security ;  he  conjured  them 
to  resist  the  delusions  of  a  too  sanguine  hope; 
he  called  upon  them  loud  and  often  to  prepare 
for  future  and  inevitable  misfortune,  if  they 
continued  to  rely  on  others  alone  ;  and  with  the 
wisdom  of  inspiration  foretold,  that,  if  they  fell 
asleep  in  the  cradle  of  this  false  security,  they 
would  be  awakened  to  dismay  and  destruction. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  military  operations  in 
which  Washington  was  personally  concerned,  is 
not  within  the  compass  of  my  design,  and  those 
which  took  place  in  the  two  following  years 
are  in  themselves  inconsiderable.  The  army 
was  suffered  to  dwindle  away  until  it  amounted 
to  less  than  three  thousand ;  the  depreciation  of 
that  miserable  substitute  for  value,  paper-money, 
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followed  by  its  total  annihilation  as  a  medium 
for  procuring  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  Congress  to 
pay  even  this  small  army,  produced  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  Disaffection  spread 
among  the  troops ;  the  Connecticut  Line  mu- 
tinied ;  and  the  farmers,  having  lost  all  faith  in 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  pay  for  their  produce, 
refused  to  trust  any  longer  in  the  promises  of 
that  body.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  that  the  army  in  the  Highlands  would 
have  been  at  times  destitute  of  provisions,  had 
not  the  then  deputy  commissary-general  pledged 
his  personal  credit  to  the  farmers  of  Westches- 
ter  and  Dutchess  counties.  By  this  act  of  pa- 
triotism he  served  the  cause  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  ruin. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  British  ministry 
made  another  attempt  at  conciliating  the  United 
States.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
preliminaries  discussed ;  but  as  nothing  was 
said  about  an  acknowledgment  of  independence, 
the  negotiation  entirely  failed,  as  in  all  previous 
cases.  Disappointed  in  this,  the  commissioners 
resorted  to  corruption,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  bribe  certain  leading  members  of  Congress. 
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Here  too  they  failed.  That  illustrious  body 
could  neither  be  cajoled,  threatened,  or  bought. 
It  was  on  an  occasion  which  occurred  about 
this  time  that,  in  reply  to  the  offer  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  president  of  Congress,  Gen- 
eral Reed,  uttered  a  sentiment  worthy  the  best 
days  of  Greece  or  Rome.  "  I  am  poor,"  said 
he,  "very  poor,  but  your  king  is  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  me."  It  is  by  such  examples  of 
virtue  that  nations  become  illustrious,  and  the 
most  humble  citizens  immortal. 

Among  the  military  events  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  most 
affecting  and  best  remembered  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wyoming,  and  the  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  beautiful  valley.  All  accounts 
agree  in  painting  this  secluded  region  as  the 
abode  of  peace,  innocence,  and  happiness.  If 
ever  there  was  a  community  whose  harmless- 
ness  might  have  disarmed  hostility,  or  whose 
rural  happiness  would  have  excited  sympathy 
rather  than  envy,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  peo- 
ple of  the  little  settlement  of  Wyoming.  They 
had  never  joined  in  the  war,  and  were  incapable 
of  injuring  the  enemy,  as  they  were  of  defend- 
ing themselves.  But  a  band  of  savage  Indians, 
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and  of  white  men  as  savage  as  they,  rushed 
upon  them  in  the  silence  of  the  dawn ;  their 
defenders,  who  had  come  to  their  assistance, 
were  overpowered,  and  massacred  in  cold  blood ; 
the  fruitful  fields  were  made  desolate,  the  houses 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  valley  long  after  re- 
mained a  desert.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was 
spared,  and  nothing  left  behind  but  ruins  and 
bleaching  bones.  It  was  a  scene  that  disgraced 
humanity  itself;  and  though  pains  have  been 
taken  to  cast  the  stigma  alone  on  the  savages, 
nothing  can  wash  away  the  guilt  of  having  paid 
and  employed  them  in  a  service  that  led  to  such 
merciless  doings.  The  tale  is  consecrated  to 
the  remembrance  of  posterity  in  history  and 
long-lived  song,  and  the  fate  of  Wyoming  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Other  atrocities  occurred 
in  different  quarters,  and  almost  everywhere  on 
the  exposed  frontier  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife  were  at  work  on  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  our  suffering  countrymen. 

Another  event  more  gratifying  to  the  pride 
and  humanity  of  my  youthful  readers,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point,  by  General  Wayne,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  exploits  of  the  war.  Anthony 
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Wayne  was  a  native  of  Chester  county,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  army 
about  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  very  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  gallant  soldier. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  actions,  in  which, 
though  occasionally  unfortunate;  he  always  con- 
ducted himself  with  singular  bravery.  There 
was  not  an  officer  in  the  American  army  of 
a  higher  character  for  intrepidity ;  and  whenever 
there  was  any  hard  fighting,  Wayne  was  pretty 
certain  to  be  selected  by  Washington  to  bear  a 
part.  He  distinguished  himself  by  several  vic- 
tories over  the  British  and  Indians  at  the  South ; 
and  such  was  the  estimation  which  the  state  of 
Georgia  placed  on  his  services,  that  a  valuable 
plantation  was  granted  him  by  an  act  of  her 
legislature.  His  last  and  greatest  exploit  was 
that  of  totally  defeating  the  Indians  on  the 
Miami,  after  they  had  gained  two  successive 
victories  over  Harmer  and  St.  Clair.  This  de- 
cisive action  paved  the  way  for  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  and  for  ever  freed  that  portion  of  our 
frontier  from  Indian  depredations.  He  died  at 
Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  leaving  behind  him 
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a  reputation  second  to  none  of  his  contempora- 
ries for  valour  and  intrepidity. 

To  this  gallant  officer  Washington  committed 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point.  He  had  in  view 
an  attack  on  the  enemy's  posts  at  and  about 
'King's  Ferry,  which  he  decided  to  take  in  de- 
tail rather  than  risk  a  general  system  of  opera- 
tions, which  the  failure  of  a  single  link  might 
render  ineffectual.  Stony  Point  was  one  of  the 
most  inaccessible  of  these,  and  in  addition  to  its 
natural  strength,  was  defended  by  six  hundred 
of  the  enemy  under  Colonel  Johnson.  It  was 
intended  to  take  it  by  surprise,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  hour  of  midnight  was  chosen  for  the 
attack. 

The  night  came,  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
the  little  band  marched  in  dead  silence  to  exe- 
cute their  dangerous  purpose.  There  was  but 
one  way  of  approaching  this  strong  position, 
and  that  was  over  a  narrow  causeway,  crossing 
a  marsh.  They  advanced  without  speaking  a 
single  word,  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed 
bayonets,  preceded  by  the  forlorn  hope,  consist- 
ing of  two  parties  of  twenty  men  each,  one 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Gibbon  of  Virginia, 
the  other  by  Lieutenant  Knox.  They  gained 
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the  works  without  being  discovered ;  for  the 
enemy  little  dreamed  of  an  attempt  on  their 
strong  position.  A  few  minutes  after  twelve 
the  attack  commenced ;  the  Americans  dashed 
forward  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  nothing 
daunted  the  brave  soldiers  ;  they  fired  not  a  sin- 
gle gun  in  return,  but  carried  the  fort  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  with  the  loss  of  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these,  seven- 
teen were  of  the  party  of  twenty  under  Lieu- 
tenant Gibbon.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
sixty-three  killed,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred 
prisoners. 

This  was  a  glorious  affair  for  the  victors. 
The  smallness  of  the  numbers  engaged  does 
not  diminish  but  increase  the  gallantry  of  the 
actors,  since  courage  is  often  gained  from  num- 
bers, and  cowards  frequently  become  bold  from 
being  surrounded  by  hosts  of  friends.  Every 
man  of  this  little  party  behaved  nobly.  Wayne 
received  a  slight  wound  in  the  head,  which 
stunned  him  for  a  few  minutes ;  but,  supported 
by  his  aides,  on  either  side,  he  continued  at  his 
post,  and  entered  the  fort  with  the  foremost  of 
his  companions.  Colonel  Fleury,  Major  Posey> 
Lieutenants  Gibbon  and  Knox,  equally  distin- 
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guished  themselves,  and  their  names  are  pre- 
served among  the  gallant  spirits  who  in  the 
hour  of  peril  deserved  well  of  the  country. 

This  affair  recalled  the  attention  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  from  Connecticut,  whither  he  had  sent 
an  expedition  under  Governor  Tryon,  and  he 
advanced  up  the  Hudson  towards  the  High- 
lands, where  he  repossessed  himself  of  Stony 
Point,  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  at- 
tack Washington  with  any  chance  of  success, 
in  the  strong  position  he  occupied,  Sir  Henry 
fell  back  upon  New- York,  and  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  South,  whither  the 
tide  of  war  was  now  flowing. 
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State  of  the  South— Marion— Anecdote— Situation  of  the  North- 
ern Army — Firmness  and  Patriotism  of  the  Army  and  People 
— Effects  of  the  French  Alliance — Paper-money — Defects  in 
the  Military  Establishment — Disposition  to  Mutiny — Resolu- 
tion of  the  Officers  to  Resign — Prevented  by  the  Influence  of 
Washington — Bank  in  Philadelphia — Patriotism  of  American 
Women — Expostulation  of  Washington  with  Congress — In- 
cursion of  the  Enemy  into  New-Jersey,  and  noble  conduct  of 
the  Jersey  Blues— Washington — Clinton  comes  from  the 
South — Invades  New-Jersey,  and  retires — Arrival  of  a  French 
Fleet  and  Army — Operations  in  consequence — Close  of  the 
Campaign. 

THE  states  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  had 
early  partaken  in  the  sufferings  of  the  war. 
Virginia  had  been  ravaged  by  Dunmore  ;  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  not 
escaped.  South  Carolina,  most  especially,  had 
partaken  of  more  than  her  full  share.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  state  were  loyalists, 
and  bore  an  inveterate  hatred,  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  but  to  all  its  supporters.  In- 
ternal fires  burned  within  the  bosom  of  the 
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state,  while  the  flames  raged  on  its  borders. 
The  British,  probably  instigated  and  exasperated 
by  the  representations  of  the  tories,  repaid  the 
wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  their 
friends,  by  retaliating  with  still  greater  severity. 
At  one  time  the  enemy  even  flattered  him- 
self that  the  southern  states  were  conquered. 
But  there  was  still  a  spirit  stirring  within  their 
bosoms,  which  might  be  repressed  for  a  while, 
but  could  not  be  subdued.  The  flame  of  lib- 
erty was  kept  alive  in  the  pine-barrens,  the 
swamps,  and  the  mountains,  by  Pickens,  and 
Sumpter,  and  Huger,  and  Horry.  Above  all, 
there  was  Marion,  who,  when  all  seemed  lost, 
retired  to  the  woods,  and  with  a  few  followers, 
worthy  of  such  a  leader,  kept  the  war  alive, 
when  scarcely  a  spark  was  left  to  kindle  it  into 
a  flame. 

Among  the  fine  spirits  of  the  revolution, 
there  were  few  whose  character  and  services* 
are  more  worthy  of  remembrance  and  admira- 
tion than  those  of  Francis  Marion.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  talents  as  well  as  great  courage. 
His  patriotism  was  warm  and  thrilling,  and  his 
love  of  liberty  unconquerable.  After  the  fall 
of  Charleston,  Tarlton  and  his  myrmidons  in- 
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suited  and  ravaged  the  lower  parts  of  the  state 
almost  with  impunity ;  and  the  tories  became 
imboldened  to  new  acts  of  ill-neighbourhood, 
if  not  of  inhumanity,  to  their  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen. Their  houses  were  burned,  their 
plantations  laid  waste,  and  their  wives,  mothers, 
and  "daughters  insulted  and  abused.  There 
was  no  force  that  could  make  head  against  ex- 
ternal and  internal  enemies,  and  the  country  lay 
at  their  mercy. 

In  this  situation  the  services  of  Marion  were 
invaluable.  Patient  of  fatigue,  and  capable  of 
enduring  every  privation ;  intrepid  and  cautious ; 
quick  and  persevering ;  a  soldier  and  a  philos- 
opher ;  he  never  remitted  his  exertions  to  sus- 
tain what  remained  of  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
nor  ever  despaired  of  her  cause.  Collecting 
together  a  little  band  of  hardy  and  active  spirits, 
he  retired  into  the  inaccessible  swamps  where 
he  watched  his  opportunity,  darted  out  on  his 
enemies,  struck  his  blow,  and  before  it  was 
known  whence  he  came,  was  safe  in  his  woods 
again.  Within  his  sphere,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  carried  on  a  war  of  his  own,  for  the  State 
authorities  were  distant,  inaccessible,  and  al- 
most destitute  of  power.  His  mode  of  subsist- 
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ing  himself  and  his  soldiers  is  affectingly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  striking  anecdote,  de- 
rived from  an  old  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of 
Marion,  many  years  ago. 

While  occupying  one  of  his  fastnesses,  in 
the  midst  of  a  swamp,  a  British  officer  with  a 
flag,  proposing  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  was 
one  day  brought  blindfold  to  his  camp.  The 
exploits  of  Marion  had  made  his  name  now 
greatly  known,  and  the  officer  felt  no  little  cu- 
riosity to  look  at  this  invisible  warrior,  who 
was  so  often  felt  but  never  seen.  On  removing 
the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  he  was  presented 
to  a  man  rather  below  the  middle  size,  very 
thin  in  his  person,  of  a  dark  complexion  and 
withered  look.  He  was  dressed  in  a  homespun 
coat  that  bore  evidence  of  flood  and  field,  and 
the  rest  of  his  garments  were  much  the  worse 
for  wear. 

"  I  came,"  said  the  officer,  "  with  a  message 
for  General  Marion." 

"  I  am  he,"  said  Marion  ;  "  and  these  are  my 
soldiers." 

The  officer  looked  around  and  saw  a  parcel 
of  rough,  half-clothed  fellows,  some  roasting 
sweet  potatoes,  others  resting  on  their  dark 
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muskets,  and  others  asleep  with  logs  for  their 
pillpws. 

The  business  being  settled,  the  officer  was 
about  to  depart,  when  he  was  rather  ceremoni- 
ously invited  by  Marion  to  stay  and  dine.  Not 
seeing  any  symptoms  of  dinner,  he  was  inclined 
to  take  the  invitation  in  jest;  but  on  being 
again  pressed,  curiosity  as  well  as  hunger 
prompted  him  to  accept.  The  general  then 
ordered  his  servant  to  set  the  table  and  serve 
up  dinner ;  upon  which  the  man  placed  a  clean 
piece  of  pine  bark  on  the  ground,  and  raking 
the  ashes,  uncovered  a  quantity  of  sweet  pota- 
toes. These  constituted  Marion's  breakfasts, 
dinners,  and  suppers,  for  many  a  time  that  he 
watched  the  flame  of  liberty  in  the  swamps  of 
South  Carolina. 

Some  jests  occurred  at  this  patriarchal  feast, 
but  in  conclusion  the  conversation  took  a  se- 
rious turn.  The  British  officer  learned,  in  re- 
ply to  various  questions,  that  Marion  and  his 
soldiers  were  serving  without  pay ;  living  with- 
out quarters;  sometimes  half  clothed,  at  others 
half  starved ;  and  expressed  his  pity  for  their 
situation.  The  reply  of  Marion  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  my  youthful  readers. 
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*'  Pity  not  me,"  said  the  soldier  of  freedom, 
smiling;  "I  am  happier  than  you,  for  I  am 
fighting  to  free,  while  you  are  striving  to  en- 
slave your  countrymen.  When  I  am  hungry,  I 
comfort  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  am  doing 
something  for  my  fellow-creatures  ;  when  I  am 
cold  and  wet,  I  warm  myself  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  am  suffering  for  my  country ; 
and  when  the  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
and  to  which  I  have  pledged  my  life,  seems 
shrouded  in  gloom  and  despair,  I  still  recollect 
that  there  is  yet  virtue  in  man,  and  justice  in 
his  Maker.  The  children  of  my  country  in 
after  generations  may  never  hear  of  my  name, 
or  know  that  I  laboured  in  their  cause ;  but  on 
my  soul,  sir,  the  thought  that  I  am  now  con- 
tending for  their  freedom  and  happiness,  is 
what  I  would  not  exchange  for  the  feelings  of 
any  man  that  lives,  or  ever  lived,  who  was  the 
oppressor  of  his  fellow-creatures." 

The  soldier  of  Britain  made  no  reply.  He 
returned  to  his  commander  with  a  serious,  nay, 
sorrowful  countenance ;  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause,  made  this  remarkable 
answer : — 

"  Sir,  I  have  seen  an  American  general,  his 
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officers  and  soldiers  serving  without  pay,  with 
out  shelter,  without  clothing,  without  any  other 
food  than  roots  and  water — and  they  are  endu- 
ring all  these  for  liberty  !  What  chance  have 
we  of  subduing  a  country  with  such  men  for 
her  defenders  ?"  It  is  said  he  soon  after  threw 
up  his  commission  and  retired  from  the  service, 
either  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  his  feel- 
ings, or  of  hopelessness  in  the  success  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  engaged. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
the  South  when — failing  in  all  his  attempts  to 
avail  himself  of  his  superior  force,  by  the  con- 
summate skill  and  caution  of  Washington, 
whose  talent  for  war  was  every  year  perfecting 
under  the  difficulties  he  was  doomed  perpetu- 
ally to  encounter — Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  to  protect  New- York,  carried 
the  war  into  that  quarter  with  more  vigour  than 
ever.  He  besieged  and  took  the  capita]  of 
South  Carolina,  which  surrendered  the  12th  of 
May,  1780,  and  with  it  the  whole  southern 
army  under  General  Lincoln.  Washington 
had  previously  strenuously  advised  against 
shutting  up  or  risking  armies  for  the  defence 
of  cities,  and  the  event,  as  in  every  other  cas§ 
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in  which  he  gave  his  decided  opinion  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  justified  his  sagacity. 

By  this  disaster  the  whole  southern  section 
of  the  United  States  was  left  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy.  They  could  derive 
no  assistance  from  the  American  army  in  the 
North,  which  was  now  weakened  in  numbers, 
and,  above  all,  by  want  and  misery.  General 
Schuyler,  that  old  Roman  soldier,  of  whose 
value  Congress  had  again  become  sensible,  in 
restoring  him  to  his  command,  thus  writes  to 
Washington  about  this  period  : — "  At  one  time 
the  soldiers  ate  every  kind  of  horse-feed  but 
hay.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most 
heroic  patience ;  but  sufferings  like  these,  ac- 
companied by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets, 
&c.,  will  produce  frequent  desertion  in  all  ar- 
mies ;  and  so  it  happened  with  us,  though  it 
did  not  create  a  single  mutiny."  Such  were 
the  miseries  our  fathers  bore  for  a  succession 
of  years,  rather  than  forfeit  the  great  prize  of 
liberty ;  and  let  those  who  dare  question  their 
patriotism,  because  they  sometimes  complained, 
put  themselves  in  their  places,  and  say  what 
they  would  have  done.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  ungrateful  and  unjust  than  to  impeach 
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the  firmness  and  virtue  of  a  people  who,  for  al- 
most eight  years,  were  by  turns  the  prey  of  an 
irritated,  arrogant  enemy,  who  disdained  to 
concede  to  them  the  courtesies  of  civilized 
warfare  under  pretence  of  their  being  rebels, 
and  who  endured  all  these  sufferings  rather 
than  submit  to  anticipated  despotism.  Much 
less  ought  the  descendants  of  those  firm  and 
unconquerable  patriots  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  gained  victo- 
ries in  the  dead  of  winter  barefooted,  and  en- 
dured defeats,  sharpened  and  aggravated  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  despair  of  better  days.  In- 
stead of  wondering  that  they  did  no  more,  we 
ought  to  consider  their  doing  what  they  did 
little  less  than  a  miracle  performed  by  patience, 
courage,  and  patriotism. 

Another  sad  and  gloomy  period  succeeded 
the  towering  hopes  awakened  by  the  alliance 
with  France.  As  yet  it  had  done  nothing  but 
draw  down  on  the  head  of  America  a  greater 
weight  of  vengeance  and  power.  The  French 
fleets  brought  with  them,  or  were  followed  by, 
superior  fleets  of  the  enemy,  which  checked 
their  operations  on  our  coasts  ;  and  when  they 
departed  for  one  place,  took  advantage  of  their 
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absence  to  scourge  those  whom  they  came  to 
protect.  Public  credit,  too,  was  now  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  paper-money  approaching 
rapidly  to  that  catastrophe  which  sooner  or 
later,  in  every  age  and  nation,  is  sure  to  come 
in  the  hour  of  deepest  calamity.  It  is  the 
traitor  who  plunders  his  country  in  peace,  and 
betrays  it  in  war;  the  parasite  that  clings  to 
the  vigorous  oak  in  the  days  of  its  strength  for 
support,  and  assists  in  choking  it  when  it  be- 
gins to  wither  and  decay. 

Congress  could  now  procure  no  supplies  for 
the  army  in  exchange  for  promises,  whose  ful- 
filment depended  on  a  distant  hope,  every  day 
apparently  getting  farther  and  farther  off;  and 
the  poor  soldiers,  who  sought  to  mitigate 
their  wants  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  earnings  of 
their  blood,  were  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  in  rags, 
which  even  Time  himself  could  not  keep  pace 
with  in  depreciation.  It  became  impossible  to 
graduate  the  pay  of  the  army  to  the  rapid  de- 
pression of  the  medium  of  payment,  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  descent  every  moment  indicated 
that  the  bubble  was  now  about  to  burst.  The 
selfish,  cowardly  policy  of  shifting  the  burdens 
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of  the  present  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
future,  was  now  exemplified  in  a  state  of  affairs 
that  threatened  irretrievable  ruin  to  a  cause 
which  had  already  cost  the  people  years  of 
misery  and  suffering  to  sustain.  Public  confi- 
dence was  destroyed  and  independence  tottered 
on  her  throne.  The  pay  of  a  field  officer  would 
not  furnish  provender  for  his  horse,  and  that  of 
a  common  soldier  could  find  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  want  within  the  compass  of  his 
means. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  military 
establishment,  arising  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  different  quotas  of  the  states  being  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  those  who  sent  them, 
and  not  of  Congress  directly,  and  the  means  or 
will  of  some  of  the  states  being  greater  than 
others,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  troops 
of  one  state  would  be,  at  least  partially,  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  or  comforts,  of  which 
the  others  were  wholly  destitute.  Thus,  to  the 
miseries  of  want,  was  added  the  aggravation  of 
seeing  others  in  comparative  plenty ;  for  though 
the  soldiers  sometimes  shared  with  each  other, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  strip 
themselves  to  clothe  a  stranger,  or  divide  their 
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last  morsel  with  any  but  a  dear  friend  or  near 
relation. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  strong  disposition  to 
mutiny  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  which  was  not  checked  by  an 
exertion  of  the  influence  of  the  officers.     They 
too  were  suffering  like  their  fellow-soldiers ; 
those  who  had  private  fortunes  were  compelled 
to  expend  them,  and  those  who  depended  on 
their  pay  were  left  destitute  by  the  worthless- 
ness  of  paper-money.     The  officers  of  more 
than  one  line  unanimously  announced  their  de- 
termination to  resign,  and  without  doubt,  if  they 
had  carried  this  resolution  into  effect,  it  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  voluntary  disbandment 
of  the  whole,  or  a  greater  portion,  of  the  army. 
But  whenever  the  genius  of  freedom  despaired, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  and  influence 
of  Washington.     What  neither  Congress,  nor 
any  other  man  or  men  could  do,  he  did.     The 
love,  and  confidence,  and  veneration  of  his  sol- 
diers was  the  sceptre  of  his  dominion  over  their 
minds.     He  reigned  by  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  purity  of  his  virtues.     He  called 
to  him  the  officers  who  were  about  to  take  this 
fatal  step ;  he  reasoned  with  them  on  the  duties 
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of  patriotism,  and  the  sacrifices  which  every 
man  owed  to  his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril ; 
he  referred  to  the  past,  as  furnishing  rational 
grounds  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  by  the  force 
of  his  eloquence,  aided  by  the  weight  of  his 
character,  at  length  wrought  on  these  gallant 
spirits  to  devote  themselves  again  to  the  noble 
cause  in  which  they  had  suffered  so  much  and 
so  long.  Thus,  once  more  did  Washington,  by 
the  authority,  not  of  his  station,  but  of  his  vir- 
tues, ward  off  another  imminent  danger  that 
hovered  like  a  black  cloud  over  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  army  were  at 
length  relieved  by  the  expedient  of  a  bank  in 
Philadelphia,  whose  object  was  the  supply  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  by  means  of  a  capital 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  During  the 
whole  course  of  a  long  war,  full  of  disasters 
and  suffering,  the  females  of  the  United  States 
had  exhibited  a  patriotism  worthy  of  their 
fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  country.  The 
details  of  the  insults  they  endured  from  the  in- 
solence of  triumphant  foes,  the  dangers  they 
encountered  in  their  unprotected  homes  from 
their  barbarity;  the  privations  they  suffered 
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from  the  plunder  of  their  desolated  fields  and 
gardens,  while  their  protectors  were  far  away, 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country ;  all  these, 
if  collected  in  one  mass,  would  form  a  picture 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  war.  Chris- 
tian and  pagan,  red  man  and  white  man,  Briton 
and  Hessian,  loyalist  and  Waldecker,  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  an  utter  contempt  of 
the  courtesy  due  to  a  virtuous  female,  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances.  The 
wrongs  of  women  escape  through  the  wide 
meshes  of  history,  but  they  are  preserved  in 
the  hearts  of  their  children ;  and  the  recollection 
of  the  insults  of  our  mothers  is  rendered  still 
more  affecting,  as  well  as  endearing,  by  that 
noble  firmness  which  enabled  them  to  bear 
them  all  without  turning  traitresses  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  their  country. 

The  traditions  of  our  revolution  abound  in  the 
most  affecting  instances  of  female  courage  and 
patriotism,  such  as  posterity  will  do  well  to 
imitate,  should  the  time  ever  again  arrive  for 
such  sacrifices.  Often  did  they  suffer  their 
houses  to  be  burned  over  their  heads,  their 
persons  to  -be  insulted,  and  their  lives  to  hang 
by  a  single  hair  on  the  ferocious  mercy  of  a 
D  2 
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drunken  soldier,  rather  than  betray  the  haunts 
of  their  defenders,  or  give  the  least  item  of  in- 
formation that  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
enemy.  Often  did  their  industry  contribute  to 
the  comforts  of  the  army,  and  often  did  they 
sacrifice  those  little  fineries  that  women  love, 
at  the  shrine  of  patriotism.  Thus,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  the  ladies  of  Philadel- 
phia came  forward  and  gave  large  donations  of 
money,  and  the  products  of  their  industry,  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  army.  Such  in- 
stances should  be  frequently  held  up  to  the 
imitation  of  our  daughters,  who,  too  many  of 
them,  seem  to  have  not  only  thrown  away  that 
noble  simplicity  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  their  mothers,  but  also  that  affecting  patriot- 
ism by  which  they  were  so  highly  distinguished. 
In  this  gloomy  crisis  again  we  hear  the  pa- 
ternal voice  of  the  good  Washington  urging  on 
the  tardy  footsteps  of  tired  patriotism.  He 
thus  expostulates  with  Congress,  whose  diffi- 
culties were  not  inferior  to  his  own.  It  had  to 
deal  with  a  people  struggling  for  freedom, 
and  jealous  of  authority  even  when  it  originated 
in  themselves.  While  opposing  the  encroach- 
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merits  of  parliament,  they  equally  dreaded  those 
of  Congress.  That  body  exercised  no  su- 
premacy but  what  was  voluntarily  conceded 
by  the  states.  It  could  recommend,  but  not 
enforce.  Its  influence  was  that  of  character, 
and  its  authority  was  founded  on  necessity. 
It  is  therefore  unjust,  as  well  as  ungrateful, 
to  blame  it  for  not  exercising  promptly  a  power 
which  it  did  not  possess.  On  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet  to  commence  the 
campaign  of  1780,  Washington  thus  addressed 
Congress,  referring  to  his  entire  ignorance  of 
the  force  which  would  be  at  his  disposal  when 
called  upon  to  co-operate  : — 

"  The  season  is  come  when  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet ; 
and  yet,  for  want  of  being  informed  on  a  point 
of  such  primary  consequence,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  form  a  system  of  co-operation. 

"  I  have  no  basis  to  act  upon,  and  of  course, 
were  this  generous  succour  of  our  ally  now  to 
arrive,  I  should  find  myself  in  the  most  awk- 
ward, embarrassing,  and  painful  situation.  The 
general  and  the  admiral,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proach our  coast,  will  require  of  me  a  plan  of 
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the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  there  ought 
of  right  to  be  one  prepared ;  but  circumstanced 
as  I  am,  I  cannot  imagine,  or  even  conjecture. 
From  these  considerations,  J  yesterday  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  their  writing  again  to  the  states, 
urging  them  to  give  immediate  and  precise  in- 
formation of  the  measures  they  have  taken, 
and  the  result.  The  interest  of  the  states,  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  our  councils,  the  justice 
and  gratitude  due  to  our  allies,  all  require  that 
I  should,  without  delay,  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
and  inform  them  what  we  can  or  cannot  under- 
take. This  is  a  point  which  ought  now  to  be 
determined,  on  the  success  of  which  all  our 
future  operations  may  depend,  but  on  which,  for 
want  of  knowing  our  prospects,  I  can  make  no 
decision.  For  fear  of  involving  the  fleet  and 
army  of  our  allies  in  circumstances  which 
would  expose  them,  if  not  seconded  by  us,  to 
material  inconvenience  and  hazard,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  suspend  it,  and  the  delay  may  be 
fatal  to  our  hopes." 

The  enemy,  who  on  all  occasions  miscalcu- 
lated the  patriotism  of  the  American  people, 
presuming  on  the  discontents  of  the  army,  and 
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the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  New- Jersey, 
which  was  represented  in  exaggerated  terms,  in 
the  beginning  of  June  made  an  attempt  in  that 
quarter.  A  force  of  five  thousand  men  under 
GeneralKnyphausen,  landed  at  Elizabethtown- 
point,  and  marched  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Springfield.  But  the  Jersey  Blues  were  true 
to  themselves,  and  their  cause,  and  their 
country.  The  militia  flew  to  arms,  and  gave 
the  enemy  such  a  reception  that  he  halted  at 
Connecticut  farms,  after  having  in  revenge  set 
fire  to  that  settlement.  Other  excesses,  un- 
worthy of  a  magnanimous  nation,  were  com- 
mitted during  this  excursion.  The  wife  of  a 
clergyman  was  wantonly  shot  through  a  win- 
dow, while  sitting  surrounded  by  her  children. 
It  was  thus  that,  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their  for- 
tunes, the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
roused  to  new  exertions  by  a  conduct  as  im- 
politic as  it  was  irreconcilable  with  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare,  or  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity. Yet  the  Americans  on  no  occasion 
ever  retaliated. 

During  this  period,  Washington  occupied 
the  hills  between  Springfield  and  Chatham, 
where  he  remained  a  witness  of  what  he  could 
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not  prevent.  His  force  consisted  of  less  than 
four  thousand  rank  and  file,  as  usual,  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  rendering  even  that  ef- 
ficient. He  saw  the  fields  of  his  country  laid 
waste,  its  homes  in  smoking  ruins,  and  the  fe- 
males a  prey  to  lawless  violence,  and,  while  his 
great  spirit  panted  to  chase  the  spoiler  from 
the  land,  was  without  the  means  of  either  ar- 
resting or  revenging  the  wrongs  of  his  beloved 
countrymen.  Yet  he  never  despaired,  or  re- 
mitted his  exertions.  The  even  tenor  of  his 
well-poised  mind  remained  undisturbed.  He 
watched  with  incessant  vigilance  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  checking  and  punishing  the  invader ; 
he  toiled  himself;  himself  set  the  example  of 
fortitude  and  patience,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
what  fate  had  denied  him  to  do  by  his  sword, 
he  endeavoured  to  do  with  his  pen.  He  called 
upon  those  who  directed  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
states  to  exert  their  influence  and  their  ener- 
gies to  enable  him  to  defend  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  never  ceased  urging  them,  with  a 
dignified  and  decorous  firmness,  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  good  cause. 
In  many  instances,  they  were  animated  to  the 
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passage  of  laws  for  this  purpose,  but  the  de- 
lays, perhaps  difficulties,  of  carrying  them  into 
execution,  were  such  as,  in  very  many  cases, 
prevented  Washington  from  availing  himself  of 
their  benefits  until  the  opportunity  had  passed 
away  never  to  return.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  if  his  means  had  in  any  degree 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  enemy,  he  would 
have  finished  the  war  in  a  single  campaign. 
But  this  was  at  no  time  the  case,  and  least  of 
all  now.  General  Knyphausen,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  bring  him  to  action,  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  rashness  in  the  admirable  posi- 
tion he  had  chosen,  returned  once  more  to 
Elizabethtown,  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who,  having,  as  he  vainly  sup- 
posed, conquered  the  South,  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  gather  fresh  laurels  in  the  North. 

That  event  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  added  to  the  already  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  who  resumed  his  opera- 
tions in  New-Jersey  with  new  vigour.  But 
meeting  with  a  brave  resistance  at  the  bridge 
of  Rahway,  and  discouraged,  perhaps,  by  the 
spirit  and  vigour  displayed  on  that  occasion  by 
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the  regular  troops  under  General  Greene,  the 
British  commander  turned  back  once  more  to 
Elizabethtown,  from  whence  he  passed  over  to 
Staten  Island. 

In  the  month  of  July  following,  the  French 
fleet,  under  the  Chevalier  Ternay,  having  on 
board  six  thousand  troops,  under  Count  Ro- 
chambeau,  appeared  off  Rhode  Island.  The 
anxiety  of  Washington  had  been  extreme  that 
the  states  should  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
their  allies  with  an  efficient  force.  He  wished 
his  country  to  be  placed  on  a  respectable  foot- 
ing by  the  side  of  France,  and  not  to  owe  her 
safety  or  independence  to  foreigners  alone. 
But  this  man  of  many  trials,  this  noble-spirited 
citizen,  this  unconquerable  patriot,  whose  strug- 
gle for  the  liberties  of  his  country  was  one  long 
series  of  disappointment  and  mortification,  was 
doomed  once  more  to  sustain  the  bitter  feelings 
of  wounded  pride — the  noble  pride  of  conscious 
worth  and  eminent  services. 

The  plan  which  he  had  urged  for  recruit- 
ing his  army,  had  indeed  been  partly  adopted. 
But  such  were  the  inevitable  delays  attending 
the  action  of  a  government  which  might  re- 
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commend,  but  not  enforce,  its  measures,  and 
such  the  discouragements  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  enlistment,  that  Washington  could 
form  no  reasonable  estimate  of  the  force  with 
which  he  might  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the 
French,  and  consequently  propose  no  feasible 
plan  of  operations.  This  was  the  more  morti- 
fying to  his  feelings,  as  the  French  army  had 
been  placed  by  the  court  of  France  entirely 
under  his  direction.  By  this  arrangement  all 
difficulties  with  regard  to  punctilio  were  ob- 
viated ;  the  French  were  always  to  give  the 
post  of  honour  to  the  Americans,  to  whom  they 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  auxiliaries,  and 
thenceforward  there  existed  between  them  a 
harmony,  equally  honourable  to  both  parties. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  and  army 
rendered  it  now  imperative  on  Washington  to 
present  to  their  commanders  a  definitive  plan 
for  the  campaign.  He  accordingly  communi- 
cated to  them  an  arrangement  for  besieging 
New-York,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  the  means 
of  fulfilling  his  part  would  in  time  be  furnished 
him  by  Congress  and  the  states. 

"  Pressed  on  all  sides,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
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the  former,  "  by  a  choice  of  difficulties,  in  a 
moment  which  requires  decision,  I  have  adopted 
that  line  of  conduct  which  comported  with  the 
dignity  and  faith  of  Congress,  the  reputation  of 
these  states,  and  the  honour  of  our  arms.  I 
have  sent  on  definitive  proposals  of  co-opera- 
tion to  the  French  general  and  admiral.  Neither 
the  period,  the  season,  nor  a  regard  to  decency 
would  permit  delay.  The  die  is  cast,  and  it  re- 
mains with  the  states,  either  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, preserve  their  credit,  and  support 
their  independence,  or  to  involve  us  in  disgrace 
and  defeat.  Notwithstanding  the  failures  pointed 
out  by  the  committee,  I  shall  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  they  will  ultimately  consult 
their  own  interest  and  honour,  and  not  suffer  us 
to  fail  for  want  of  means  which  it  is  evidently 
in  their  power  to  afford.  What  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing,  by  some  of  the  states,  confirms 
the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  sufficient  re- 
sources in  the  country.  Of  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  submit  to  any  arrangement  for 
calling  them  forth,  I  see  no  reasonable  ground 
of  doubt.  If  we  fail  for  want  of  proper  exer- 
tions in  any  of  the  governments,  I  trust  the 
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responsibility  will  fall  where  it  ought,  and  that 
I  shall  stand  justified  to  Congress,  my  country, 
and  the  world." 

Those  who  reflect  on  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, so  totally  divested  of  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  declaim  or  exaggerate — with  what  a 
noble,  patriotic  caution  he  avoided  transcending 
the  powers  committed  to  him  by  Congress,  and 
every  appearance  of  dictating  to  that  body,  will 
see  in  this  extract  the  struggle  of  his  mind.  He 
had  committed  himself,  in  the  hour  of  stern  ne- 
cessity, by  an  engagement  to  the  French  com- 
manders, which  it  rested  in  Congress  to  enable 
him  to  comply  with.  "  The  die  is  cast,"  as 
he  says  with  a  brief  solemnity ;  and  he  calls  on 
Congress  and  the  states  to  enable  him  to  fulfil 
his  word,  and  save  his  own  honour  as  well  as 
that  of  his  country.  This  was  probably  the  most 
painful  period  of  his  life ;  and  nothing  but  his 
ardent  devotion  to  his  country,  joined  perhaps 
to  an  innate  and  heaven-inspired  consciousness 
that  her  destinies,  under  Providence,  in  a  great 
measure  hung  on  his  perseverance,  and  that  if 
now  he  deserted  her  confusion  would  follow, 
probably  impelled  him  still  to  retain  an  ardu- 
ous station,  in  which  he  met  with  such  bitter 
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mortifications.  The  idea  of  being  obliged  to 
forfeit  that  word  which  to  him  was  sacred,  and 
which  he  had  thus  pledged  to  the  gallant  sol- 
diers of  France,  must  have  carried  with  it  a 
pang,  which  neither  misfortune  nor  personal 
suffering  could  equal.  There  is  something  sin- 
gularly aifecting,  to  my  mind,  in  contemplating 
the  situation  of  Washington,  not  only  at  the 
present  time,  but  during  the  preceding  years  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle. 

The  picture  presented  to  my  imagination  is 
that  of  a  lofty  and  expanded  mind,  struggling 
with  difficulties,  not  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  each  one  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  his  cares,  and  investing  him 
with  still  more  insuperable  difficulties.  He 
was  indeed  a  man  of  many  cares,  perplexi- 
ties, disappointments,  and  sufferings ;  and  no- 
thing could  have  supported  him  in  these  end- 
less trials  of  his  patience,  his  fortitude  and  his 
intellect,  his  body  and  his  mind,  but  that  con- 
sciousness of  duty  which  is  founded  on  the  rock 
of  ages,  animated  and  inspired  by  a  patriotism 
which  nothing  could  shake  or  undermine. 
With  him  the  animating  principle  was  neither 
the  love  of  glory  nor  the  ambition  of  power. 
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His  station  for  a  long  series  of  years  offered  him 
no  hope  of  the  one,  no  present  possession,  and 
scarcely  any  anticipation  of  the  other.  Many 
is  the  time,  no  doubt,  that,  instead  of  glory,  he 
looked  forward  to  exile,  or  an  ignominious  death ; 
and  instead  of  the  wreath  of  victory,  anticipated  a 
crown  of  thorns.  The  conquerors  of  kingdoms 
and  the  desolators  of  the  world  fade  into  utter 
insignificance  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  man  of  our  pride,  our  affections,  and  our 
reverence  ;  and  far  greater,  as  well  as  far  more 
an  object  of  admiration  and  love  does  he  appear, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  midst  of  disaster  and  defeat, 
than  did  Caesar  when  making  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  of  the  world,  laden  with 
the  spoils  and  followed  by  the  captives  of  a 
hundred  nations  of  barbarians. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Washington  for  the 
siege  of  New-York  contemplated  that  the 
French  troops  should  leave  Newport,  and  the 
Americans  rendezvous  at  Morrisania,  opposite 
the  north  end  of  York  Island,  where  they  were 
to  form  a  junction.  It  was  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  arrangement  that  the  French 
should  possess  a  naval  superiority  over  the 
E  2 
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British.  But  this  was  effectually  prevented  by 
the  arrival  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  sent  by  Ad- 
miral Graves  to  reinforce  the  squadron  at  New- 
York. 

This  turned  the  scales  completely ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  allies  besieging  the  British  in  New- 
York,  the  English  admiral  forthwith  sailed  to 
Rhode  Island  to  attack  the  French.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  with 
eight  thousand  men,  as  was  supposed,  with  a 
design  of  co-operating,  and  Washington  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  on  New- York  in  his  ab- 
sence. This  brought  Sir  Henry  speedily  back 
to  his  old  quarters,  which  movement  of  course 
arrested  the  design  of  the  American  com- 
mander. 

Thus  all  prospects  of  a  junction  of  the  allied 
forces  of  America  and  France  were  suspended 
for  a  time,  until  the  expected  arrival  of  a  fleet 
from  the  West  Indies,  under  Count  de  Guichen. 
The  policy  of  the  French  government  in  its  co- 
operation with  the  Americans  had  a  two-fold 
object,  each  of  which. interfered  with  the  other, 
and  often  came  near  rendering  both  abortive. 
One  was  to  assist  America,  the  other  to  protect 
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the  French  West  India  Islands.  Hence,  in  the 
history  of  those  times,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
admirals,  in  appearing  at  one  moment  here,  and 
the  next  sailing  for  the  West  Indies,  which 
might  otherwise  seem  strange  to  my  youthful 
readers,  is  explained  by  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  movements  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

Instead  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Gui- 
chen  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
news  came  that  he  had  sailed  for  France.  By 
this  unexpected  movement,  which  created  great 
disappointment  both  among  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, the  British  land  and  naval  forces  were 
each  left  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  allies 
forced  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Washington, 
however,  still  cherished  a  determination  to  at- 
tempt New-York  the  first  opportunity ;  when 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Rodney,  with  eleven 
ships  of  the  line,  rendered  all  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  design  utterly  hopeless,  until  a 
change  took  place  in  the  relative  force  of  the 
contending  parties. 

The  high-wrought  expectations  to  which  the 
French  alliance  had  given  birth,  thus  ended,  for 
the  present,  in  disappointment.  Hope  deferred 
is  said  to  be  more  harassing  than  hope  utterly 
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lost;  and  the  absence  of  any  favourable  results 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  French  forces,  had 
a  worse  effect  on  our  cause  than  the  failure  of 
our  own  unaided  exertions.  While  we  de- 
pended on  ourselves  alone,  we  looked  forward 
to  defeat,  and  armed  ourselves  with  patience 
and  fortitude  for  a  long  period  of  suffering. 
But  the  moment  of  the  French  alliance  was 
hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more 
prosperous  era,  which  would  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  victory  and  independence.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  states  had  remitted  their  ex- 
ertions ;  the  Americans  had  ceased  to  depend 
on  themselves,  and  instead  of  reaping  their  own 
scanty  harvest,  left  the  field  to  be  sown  by 
others. 

No  man  more  deeply  felt  the  bitterness  of 
the  disappointment  of  the  apparently  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  Washington.  The  campaign  of  1780  had 
passed,  without  bringing  with  it  a  single  advan- 
tage. It  had  been  in  a  great  measure  inactive, 
as  well  as  inglorious  ;  and  the  army  of  freedom 
retired  once  more  to  its  huts  in  the  Highlands, 
as  full  of  wants,  and  more  hopeless  of  their  be- 
ing supplied  than  ever.  These  circumstances 
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prepared  the  way  for  events  which  again,  and 
with  still  more  rigour,  threatened  for  ever  to 
annihilate  all  the  hopes  even  of  the  most  san- 
guine friends  of  the  great  cause  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Treason  of  Arnold — Capture  and  Death  of  Andre. 

THE  close  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty  was  distinguished  by  the  discovery 
and  defeat  of  a  conspiracy  that,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, might  have  long  deferred,  if  not  put  a 
final  period  to,  the  hope  of  independence.  Ar- 
nold, who  had  distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions  as  a  brave,  active,  and  skilful  officer, 
was  now  about  to  become  more  infamously 
immortal  by  betraying  the  country  which  he 
had  so  gallantly  defended.  Had  he  pursued 
the  bright  track  in  which  he  commenced  his 
career,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  strug- 
gle, he  might  have  left  behind  him  a  name  second 
to  Washington  alone  in  the  military  annals  of 
the  revolution.  But  he  preferred  to  stand  first 
in  the  records  of  infamy ;  to  live  alone  in  igno- 
minious solitude,  as  the  only  traitor  that  de- 
forms the  pages  of  our  history.  He  was  a 
great  soldier,  but  not  an  honest  man.  He 
possessed  the  talents  to  serve  his  country,  but 
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was  without  that  virtue  which  is  the  only 
true  basis  of  illustrious  actions.  He  could 
resist  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  not 
his  own.  He  wanted  the  firmness  to  be  pru- 
dent, and  the  integrity  to  overcome  those  temp- 
tations which  imprudence  throws  in  every  man's 
way.  He  incurred  debts,  and  sold  himself  and 
his  country,  not  to  pay  them,  but  to  procure 
the  means  of  new  extravagance.  He  finally 
fell  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  infamy ;  and  no 
one  pitied  a  man  who  was  false  to  his  country, 
with  the  example  of  Washington  before  him. 
His  fate  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  because 
it  furnishes  incontestible  evidence,  that  without 
integrity  and  prudence  no  man  can  ever  be- 
come truly  great.  He  may  rise  to  a  certain 
height,  but  like  the  youth  in  classic  fable,  the 
moment  he  approaches  the  sunbeams  of  temp- 
tation, the  wax  of  his  wings  will  melt,  and  he 
will  fall,  never  to  rise  again. 

He  who  is  despised  or  hated  by  his  school- 
fellows, will  seldom  live  to  be  respected  or 
beloved  by  men.  The  bud  that  is  cankered 
by  the  worm  produces  no  full-blown  rose  ;  and 
the  worthless  child  becomes  the  villain  man. 
It  appears,  from  subsequent  investigations,  that 
Arnold  was  an  evil-disposed  boy,  and  equally 
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hated  and  feared  by  his  associates.  He  was  a 
tyrant  and  a  traitor  at  the  same  time.  He  de- 
ceived them  into  confidence,  and  then  punished 
them  for  their  credulity.  He  led  them  into 
transgression,  and  became  their  accuser.  My 
young  readers  may  be  almost  sure,  that  he  who 
in  his  youth  pursues  such  a  course  as  this, 
will  end  in  guilt  and  crime.  He  may  never 
be  in  a  situation,  like  Arnold,  to  betray  his 
country,  but  in  whatever  condition  he  may  be 
placed,  he  will  be  equally  mischievous  and 
worthless.  To  check  the  earliest  bend  of  the 
young  plant  is  the  only  way  to  make  it  an  up- 
right and  stately  tree. 

The  vain  prodigality  of  Arnold  produced  the 
want  of  money,  and  placed  him  in  the  way  of 
temptation  ;  for  the  clamours  of  the  creditor 
are  the  whoopings  of  the  owl,  foreboding  mis- 
chief and  ruin.  His  wants  led  him  to  have 
recourse,  while  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  most 
irregular  and  unbecoming  means  of  supplying 
them.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  under  the 
censures  of  Congress.  He  demanded  a  trial, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by 
Washington.  He  possessed  not  the  pride  of 
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integrity,  but  had  his  full  share  of  that  baser 
substitute  which  shrinks,  not  from  the  commis- 
sion, but  the  exposure  of  crime.  That  pride 
was  deeply  wounded,  and  the  mild  lesson  he 
received  from  his  virtuous  commander,  instead 
of  operating  in  favour  of  his  reform,  only  de- 
termined him  to  deeper  and  darker  transgres- 
sions. 

It  appears  that  either  before,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, he  invited  a  correspondence  with  the 
British  in  New-York,  and  only  waited  to  be- 
come worth  buying  to  propose  the  purchase 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  That  opportunity 
offered  itself  when,  at  his  solicitation,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  post  of  West  Point, 
which  was  not  only  the  key  to  the  Highlands, 
but  at  that  time  the  head  quarters  of  the 
American  army,  and  the  very  stronghold  of 
liberty.  It  was  now  that  Arnold  meditated  the 
final  consummation  of  his  treason.  In  con- 
junction with  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army,  he  matured  a  plan, 
which,  had  it  been  successfully  executed,  would 
in  all  probability  have  eventuated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  entire  army,  and  all  the  military 
stores  deposited  at  West  Point.  Sir  Henry 
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Clinton  was  to  proceed  by  water  to  the  High- 
lands with  all  his  force,  where  he  would  find 
the  American  troops  dispersed  in  situations 
which  would  render  defence  impossible  and 
their  capture  certain.  The  absence  of  Wash- 
ington in  Connecticut  furnished  the  favourable 
moment. 

To  give  the  last  finish  to  this  fatal  scheme, 
the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  was  sent  up  the  river, 
as  near  the  Highlands  as  was  prudent,  bearing 
Andre  to  an  interview  with  Arnold,  who  had 
come  down  to  Haverstraw  for  this  purpose. 
Accordingly  they  met,  and  settled  the  final  pre- 
liminaries of  this  momentous  project.  But 
Providence,  that  seems  ever  to  have  watched 
over  the  liberties  of  the  United  States,  inter- 
posed a  series  of  obstacles,  apparently  trifling 
in  themselves,  but  decisive  in  their  conse- 
quences. Andre  was  to  have  been  put  on  board 
the  Vulture  by  daylight  in  the  morning,  but  that 
vessel  had  been  obliged  to  remove  so  far  down 
the  river,  by  a  fire  from  the  shore,  from  a  small 
cannon,  that  the  men  appointed  to  row  the  boat, 
which  belonged  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
refused  to  perform  the  task.  They  either 
feared  detection,  suspected  something  wrong, 
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or  were,  as  they  pleaded,  too  much  fatigued  for 
such  a  service. 

It  then  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
return  of  Andre  by  land.  The  district  of  coun- 
try between  the  Highlands  and  Kingsbridge,  or 
Spiking  Duyvel,  was  at  that  period  neither  in 
possession  of  the  British  or  Americans.  It  was 
called  "  between  the  lines,"  and,  like  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland  in  former  times, 
was  subject  to  the  inroads  of  both  parties.  That 
celebrated  scholar  and  divine,  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  in 
his  excellent  travels  through  New-England 
and  New-York,  has  given  the  following  strik- 
ing and  affecting  picture  of  the  condition  of  this 
unfortunate  people. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1777  I  resided  for  some 
time  in  this  county.*  The  lines  of  the  British 
were  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge, 
and  those  of  the  Americans  at  Byram  River. 
These  unhappy  people  were  therefore  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  both.  Often  were  they 
actually  plundered,  and  always  were  they  liable 
to  this  calamity.  They  feared  everybody  they 

*  Westchester. 
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saw,  and  trusted  nobody.  They  yielded  with  a 
kind  of  apathy,  and  very  quietly,  what  was 
asked,  and  what  they  supposed  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  retain.  If  you  treated  them  kindly,  they 
received  it  coldly,  not  as  kindness,  but  as  com- 
pensation for  injuries  done  them  by  others. 
When  you  spoke  to  them,  they  answered  with- 
out good  or  ill  nature,  and  without  any  reluc- 
tance or  hesitation  ;  but  they  subjoined  neither 
questions  nor  remarks  of  their  own  ;  proving,  to 
your  full  conviction,  that  they  felt  no  interest  in 
your  conversation  or  yourself.  Both  their  coun- 
tenances and  their  motions  had  lost  eveiy  trace 
of  animation  and  of  feeling.  Their  features 
were  smoothed,  not  into  serenity,  but  apathy ; 
and  instead  of  being  settled  in  the  attitude  of 
quiet  thinking,  thoroughly  indicated  that  all 
thought,  beyond  what  was  merely  instinctive, 
had  abandoned  their  minds. 

"  Their  houses,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in 
a  great  measure  scenes  of  desolation.  Their 
furniture  was  extensively  plundered  and  broken 
to  pieces.  The  walls,  floors,  and  windows 
were  injured  by  violence  and  decay;  and  were 
not  repaired,  because  they  had  not  the  means 
of  repairing  them  ;  or  because  they  were  every 
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day  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  inju- 
ries. Their  cattle  were  gone.  Their  enclo- 
sures were  burnt,  where  they  were  capable  of 
becoming  fuel,  and  in  every  case  thrown  down 
where  they  were  not.  Their  fields  were  cov- 
ered with  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  wild 
grass.  Amid  all  this  appearance  of  desolation, 
nothing  struck  my  eye  more  forcibly  than  the 
sight  of  the  great  road, — the  passage  from  New- 
York  to  Boston.  Where  I  had  heretofore  seen 
a  succession  of  horses  and  carriages,  and  life 
and  bustle  lent  a  sprightliness  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  not  a  single,  solitary  traveller 
was  visible  from  week  to  week,  or  from  month 
to  month.  The  world  was  motionless,  silent, 
and  sad,  except  when  one  of  those  unhappy  peo- 
ple ventured  upon  a  rare  and  lonely  excursion 
to  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  no  less  unhappy. 
A  scouting  party,  traversing  the  country  in  quest 
of  enemies,  alarmed  the  inhabitants  with  ex- 
pectations of  new  injuries  and  sufferings.  The 
very  tracks  of  the  carriages  were  overgrown  or 
obliterated.  The  grass  was  of  full  length  for 
the  scythe,  and  strongly  realized,  to  my  mind, 
the  proper  import  of  that  picturesque  declara- 
tion of  the  Song  of  Deborah :  '  In  the  days  of 
F2 
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Shamgarthe  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael, 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travel- 
lers walked  through  by-paths.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  villages  ceased — they  ceased  in 
Israel.'  " 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  devoted  country. 
Yet  still,  as  it  was  possible  Andre  might  encoun- 
ter some  of  the  Americans  on  his  route  to  New- 
York,  it  was  determined,  after  much  alleged 
opposition  on  his  part,  that  he  should  lay  aside 
his  uniform  and  put  on  a  disguise. 

Thus  voluntarily  relinquishing  his  character 
of  soldier,  he  was  passed  over  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  furnished  by  Smith  with  a 
horse.  Smith  also  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
he  thought  necessary  or  prudent,  and  then  bid- 
ding him  farewell,  returned  to  his  home.  Andre 
pursued  his  way  without  meeting  any  interrup- 
tion, or  encountering  a  single  obstacle,  and  was 
congratulating  himself,  as  he  afterward  declared, 
on  being  now  in  safety,  when,  in  the  act  of 
crossing  a  little  bridge,  near  the  village  of  Tar- 
rytown,  he  was  stopped  by  a  young  man, 
dressed  as  a  countryman,  who  darted  out  of  the 
woods  and  seized  his  bridle. 

He  was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and 
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acted  as  men  usually  do  in  such  situations.  He 
asked  the  young  man,  whose  name  was  John 
Paulding,  where  he  came  from  ?  He  replied, 
"  From  below,"  a  phrase  signifying  that  he  came 
from  the  British  posts  in  that  direction.  "  And 
so  do  I,"  cried  Andre,  expecting  to  be  imme- 
diately released.  But  this  confession  betrayed 
him,  and  on  the  appearance  of  two  other  young 
men,  who  were  called  out  by  the  first,  he  discov- 
ered his  imprudence.  It  was  then  that  he  pro- 
duced his  pass  from  Arnold,  which  would  have 
probably  assured  his  release  but  for  the  previous 
declaration,  that  he  came  "  from  below."  He 
was  taken  into  an  adjoining  wood,  and  searched, 
without  making  the  least  resistance  ;  and  no- 
thing being  found  to  excite  suspicion,  the  young 
men  began  to  waver  under  his  threats  of  the 
vengeance  of  Arnold  should  they  detain  him 
any  longer. 

Before  they  let  him  go,  however,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  search  his  boots,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  their  attention  ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  Andre  turned  pale.  He  discovered  an 
unwillingness  that  excited  suspicion,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  threats  before  they 
could  induce  him  to  submit.  On  pulling  off  his 
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right  boot,  a  paper  was  discovered,  which  at 
once  indicated  his  business.  Jt  was  a  plan  of 
West  Point,  the  disposition  of  the  army,  and 
of  every  particular  necessary  to  the  success  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  This,  and  other  papers 
concealed  in  the  boot,  all  in  the  handwriting 
of  Arnold,  disclosed  the  nature  of  Andre's  mis- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  the  importance  of 
the  prize. 

It  was  then  that  these  three  youths,  scarcely 
of  the  age  of  manhood,  and  steeped  to  the  very 
lips  in  poverty,  resisted  those  temptations  which 
have  placed  their  names  among  the  imperish- 
able records  of  the  times.  They  were  the  sons 
of  reputable  families  in  the  county  of  West- 
chester,  but  they  were  poor,  and  their  poverty 
had  been  rendered  more  pressing  by  the  evils 
and  excesses  of  war.  Their  parents  lived  "  be- 
tween the  lines,"  and  were  equally  subjected  to 
the  injuries  of  both  parties.  Andre  offered 
them  any  reward  they  should  demand,  and 
pledged  himself  to  remain  as  a  hostage  wher- 
ever they  pleased  until  the  reward  was  received. 
"  If  you  would  give  me  ten  thousand  guineas, 
you  should  go  nowhere  but  to  head  quarters,"* 

*  Testimony  at  the  trial  of  Andre. 
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replied  Paulding,  and  the  sentiment  was  echoed 
by  his  companions. 

As  they  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  Colonel 
Jameson,  who  was  the  nearest  officer,  Andre  re- 
mained at  first  silent  and  sad,  until  they  stopped 
for  refreshment  at  a  small  country  inn.  Here 
he  entered  into  some  conversation  with  the 
young  men,  and  seemed  more  cheerful.  Du- 
ring the  rest  of  their  journey  he  scarcely  uttered 
a  word. 

The  capture  of  Andre  disconcerted  for  ever 
the  nefarious  schemes  of  Arnold.  Jameson, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  and  credulous 
man,  permitted  Andre  to  write  him  a  letter  an- 
nouncing his  capture,  in  the  expectation,  proba- 
bly, that  he  would  take  measures  for  his  re- 
lease. But  the  only  use  he  made  of  the  inform- 
ation was  to  flee  with  all  speed,  leaving  his  wife 
to  the  mercy  of  those  he  attempted  to  betray, 
and  his  name  to  their  execrations.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  Vulture,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New-York.  Here  he  met  the  re- 
wards of  that  treason  which  the  virtue  of  three 
poor  youths  had  defeated  ;  he  received  from  the 
British  general  the  rank  he  had  forfeited  in  his 
own  army;  distinguished  himself  by  his  im- 
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pertinence,  his  gasconade,  and  his  cruelties; 
retired  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
where  he  lived  a  life  of  mortification,  poverty, 
and  worthlessness,  and  died  a  death  worthy  of 
his  never-ending  infamy.  His  name  remains, 
and  I  trust  will  ever  remain,  the  blackest  blot 
upon  the  annals  of  his  country ;  and,  as  he  had 
no  predecessor,  so  may  he  never  have  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  vast  inheritance  of  shame. 

Andre,  who  had  hitherto  persisted  in  calling 
himself  John  Anderson,  perceiving  now  the  im- 
possibility of  further  deception,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Washington,  announcing  his  name  and  rank, 
and  hinting  that  the  treatment  of  certain  pris- 
oners taken  at  Charleston  might  materially  de- 
pend on  that  which  he  received.  This  avowal 
has  been  often,  indeed  uniformly  cited,  as  a 
proof  of  candour  and  magnanimity;  but  in 
reality  there  appears  but  little  of  either  in  avow- 
ing what  can  no  longer  be  concealed.  His 
subsequent  conduct  was  manly  and  becoming ; 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  as  a 
spy,  amid  the  regrets  of  his  enemies,  who,  soft- 
ened by  his  youth,  and  penetrated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  inglorious  death,  lamented 
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his  fate,  and  heartily  wished  for  some  other 
victim. 

By  his  countrymen  he  was  considered  a 
martyr  to  his  loyalty,  and  by  the  Americans  the 
hero  of  a  romantic  tale  of  unmerited  misfor- 
tune. They  forgot  that  he  had  been  deep  in  a 
dastardly  plot  of  treason  against  a  people  long 
struggling  in  vain  for  liberty,  and  now  gasping 
in  the  toils  of  subjection ;  they  voluntarily  re- 
fused to  remember  that  the  success  of  his 
scheme  would,  in  all  probability,  have  almost 
ruined  the  cause,  and,  to  say  the  least,  have 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  their  miseries  other 
long  years  of  suffering ;  and  they  only  desired 
to  remember  the  high-coloured  picture  of  a 
young  man  of  brilliant  destinies,  perishing  igno- 
miniously  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  under  a 
gallows  surrounded  by  enemies,  who  at  that 
moment  became  his  friends,  and  forgave  him 
all  he  intended  to  do  against  them. 

But  the  real  heroes  of  this  striking  tale,  are 
the  honest  and  lowly  youths  who  saved  their 
country  from  such  imminent  perils,  by  the 
simple  exercise  of  an  incorruptible  integrity, 
animated  by  an  ardent  patriotism.  The 
factitious  brilliancy  thrown  around  Andre  by 
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his  rank,  his  accomplishments,  his  manly  firm- 
ness in  dying,  and  the  somewhat  ostentatious 
display  of  rhetoric  in  his  letters  to  Washington, 
fades  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  noble  spectacle  of  honest  poverty  resisting 
temptations,  to  which  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished warriors  of  his  country  had  just  yielded. 
The  moral  lesson  afforded  by  these  almost 
boys,  when  they  had  no  army  to  witness  their 
honesty,  and  no  world  looking  on  to  admire 
their  self-denial,  is  one  that  cannot  too  deeply 
be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  my  young  readers ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  have  dwelt  on  it  with 
less  brevity  than  the  nature  of  the  work  other- 
wise retires.  All  who  read  these  details  may 
imitate  the  example,  for  there  is  no  situation 
in  life  that  precludes  a  man  from  doing  his 
duty  to  his  country.  This  is  a  call  made  on  all 
mankind,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
none  can  refuse  to  answer  promptly,  without 
violating  one  of  the  highest  obligations  of 
nature. 

Washington  honoured  these  young  men  with 
testimonies  of  his  approbation  j  Congress  be- 
stowed on  them  a  silver  medal,  an  annuity,  and 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks ;  the  state  of 
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New- York  gave  them  each  a  farm;  and  the 
names  of  John  Paulding,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and 
David  Williams,  have  ever  since  been  quoted 
by  their  countrymen  as  synonymous  with  in- 
corruptible integrity  and  honest  patriotism. 
The  example  they  afford  cannot  but  be  useful 
to  the  youth  of  my  country,  by  showing  that  no 
station  in  life  precludes  them  from  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  virtues,  or  from  receiving  from 
their  country  both  gratitude  and  honours,  when 
they  deserve  them. 

VOL,  II. G 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Opening  of  the  Year  1781 — Mutinies — Conduct  of  Washington, 
and  his  Motives — Commences  a  Journal — Extracts — Repri- 
mand to  his  Overseer — Disputes  between  New -York  and 
Vermont — Washington  interposes  his  good  offices  effectually 
— Ruinous  State  of  the  Finances — Colonel  Laurens  sent  to 
France — Letter  of  Washington — French  and  Dutch  Loan — 
Promise  of  effectual  co-operation  on  the  part  of  France — 
Preparations  for  besieging  New- York — Abandoned,  but  the 
appearance  kept  up — Sir  Henry  Clinton  deceived — Washing- 
ton departs  for  the  South — Incursion  of  Arnold  into  Con- 
necticut— Yorktown — Cornwallis  invested — Surrenders — Joy 
of  the  People  at  the  News. 

THE  year  1781  commenced  with  events 
more  ominous  of  the  total  destruction  of  all  the 
hopes  of  our  country,  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.  The  patience  and  fortitude  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  had  been  too  sorely 
tried,  and  could  endure  no  more.  The  army 
was  now  in  winter-quarters  in  New- Jersey,  and 
among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  suffering 
many  hardships  and  privations ;  stinted  of  food, 
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deficient  in  clothing,  and  without  pay.  The 
soldiers  considered  themselves,  in  some  meas- 
ure, abandoned  by  their  country,  which  they, 
perhaps  justly,  accused  of  ingratitude ;  and  a 
portion  of  them  resolved  no  longer  to  fight  for 
that  freedom  which  promised  nothing  but  pov- 
erty, debts,  and  a  jail. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  of  January,  a  period 
usually  devoted  to  festivity,  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  amounting  to  thirteen  hundred  men,  turned 
out  under  arms  in  their  quarters,  near  Morris- 
town,  in  New-Jersey,  announcing  their  deter- 
mination to  march  to  where  Congress  was  sit- 
ting, and  demand  a  redress  of  grievances. 
They  declared  they  would  throw  down  their 
arms  and  return  home,  unless  this  was  promptly 
granted ;  and  neither  the  influence  of  their 
commander,  General  Wayne,  nor  of  other  dis- 
tinguished officers,  could  deter  them  from  their 
purpose.  Their  demands  were,  an  immediate 
discharge  to  all  who  had  served  three  years, 
an  immediate  payment  of  all  arrearages,  and 
pay  in  hard  money  to  all  who  should  choose  to 
return  to  their  duty.  The  whole  body  took  up 
its  line  of  march  towards  Princeton.  The  in- 
fluence of  their  officers,  the  representations  of 
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Congress,  and  of  the  executive  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  proved  ineffectual.  They 
had  received  promises  more  than  enough,  and 
they  now  demanded  their  immediate  perform- 
ance. 

However  reprehensible  may  have  been  the 
conduct  of  these  men,  their  subsequent  course 
sufficiently  proved  that  it  did  not  originate  in 
any  unworthy  motive.  It  was  the  consequence 
of  personal  hardships  and  suffering,  not  of  dis- 
affection or  cowardice.  When  the  fiery-spirited 
Wayne,  their  commander,  threatened  them  with 
a  cocked  pistol,  they  exclaimed,  with  one  voice, 
"  General,  we  love  you,  we  respect  you,  but  if 
you  fire  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Were  he  in  sight 
at  this  moment,  you  would  see  us  fight  under 
your  orders  in  defence  of  our  country.  We 
love  liberty,  but  we  cannot  starve."  Their 
after  conduct  proved  the  truth  of  these  profes- 
sions. When  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  hearing  of 
these  proceedings,  despatched  emissaries  to 
tempt  them  to  his  side,  by  a  promise  of  great 
rewards,  they  spurned  the  proposal,  seized  the 
tempters,  and  delivered  them  up  to  their  gen- 
eral. Such  behaviour  as  this,  in  some  measure 
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atoned  for  their  desertion,  and  mingles  admira- 
tion with  censure. 

Washington  was  at  New-Windsor,  on  the 
Hudson,  immediately  above  the  Highlands, 
when  the  news  of  the  mutiny  reached  him, 
which  was  before  the  civil  authorities  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  yielded  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
demands  of  the  mutineers.  He  was  placed  in 
a  situation  of  great  embarrassment.  He  equally 
felt  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  poor  sol- 
diers, and  the  danger  of  compliance.  To  deny 
them  might  be  followed  by  perseverance  in  the 
course  they  had  taken ;  to  yield  to  threats,  made 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  would,  beyond  doubt, 
encourage  others  having  equal  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  pursue  a  similar  course. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  declined  to 
interpose  that  personal  authority  and  influence 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  uniformly  success- 
ful in  quelling  the  discontents  of  his  army.  He 
despaired  of  success,  and  did  not  choose  to 
risk  a  failure,  which  might  give  a  decisive  shock 
to  his  dominion  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
and  be  the  forerunner  of  a  habit  of  disobedience 
fatal  to  his  authority,  which  he  felt  was  mainly 
based  on  their  affection  and  confidence.  It  ig 
G  2 
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probable,  too,  that,  having  failed  from  year  to 
year  in  his  exertions  to  impress  upon  Congress 
and  the  states  the  importance  of  a  new  and 
better  organization  of  the  army,  as  well  as  more 
attention  to  their  wants,  he  might  rationally 
conclude  it  was  best  to  leave  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities the  settlement  of  difficulties  justly 
referable  to  their  own  conduct.  They  required 
a  serious  lesson  in  the  shape  of  an  example, 
since  precept  had  failed  in  producing  a  reforma- 
tion. No  immediate  danger  could  result  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  now  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
time  to  impress  upon  Congress  and  the  state 
authorities  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  future  pay  and  wants  of  the  army. 

He  justly  concluded,  that  if  a  compliance 
with  their  wishes  was  accorded  to  the  mu- 
tinous soldiers,  it  had  better  be  done  by  the 
civil  power  than  the  commander-in-chief,  who, 
by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  soldiers  with 
arms  in  thejr  hands,  would  give  an  example 
fatal  to  the  future  discipline  of  the  army  and 
his  own  authority.  Accordingly,  he  contented 
himself  with  recommending  to  General  Wayne 
a  watchful  vigilance  over  the  movements  of 
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other  portions  of  the  army  in  his  immediate 
•vicinity,  and  advising  him  to  draw  the  refrac- 
tory line  to  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  tamper  with  them  in  their 
present  state  of  excitement. 

The  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  hav- 
ing yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  mutinous 
soldiers,  the  consequences  of  this  successful 
violence  soon  became  apparent  in  the  conduct 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  American  army. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Jersey  brigade 
took  up  arms,  turned  out,  and  made  demands 
similar  to  those  so  successfully  asserted  by 
their  neighbours  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  a  general  disaffection 
would  ere  long  manifest  itself  by  similar  effects 
in  other  divisions. 

Washington,  who  deliberated  with  great  cau- 
tion, acted  with  celerity  when  he  had  decided. 
He  had  foreseen  the  consequences  of  comply- 
ing with  demands  which,  though  just,  were  ill- 
timed,  and  made  in  a  manner  destructive  to  all 
military  discipline.  Perceiving  also  that  in  all 
probability  every  additional  example  of  suc- 
cessful mutiny  would  be  a  signal  for  others,  he 
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determined  at  once  to  take  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  towards  the  Jersey  brigade.  He  di- 
rected the  American  General  Howe  to  march 
against  the  new  mutineers ;  to  quell  the  re- 
sistance at  all  hazards ;  to  make  no  terms  with 
them  under  any  circumstances ;  and  whether 
they  surrendered  their  arms,  or  resisted  by 
force,  to  seize  and  hang  a  few  of  their  ring- 
leaders in  the  presence  of  their  confederates. 
No  resistance  was  made  to  General  Howe  ; 
the  mutineers  laid  down  their  arms ;  two  of  the 
most  active  were  shot,  and  the  remainder  re- 
turned to  their  duty  to  a  country  which  nothing 
but  a  series  of  hardships  and  privations,  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  patriotic  to  bear,  had  prompted 
them,  in  a  moment  of  impatient  suffering,  to 
desert. 

Presuming  that  these  ominous  lessons  might 
carry  with  them  an  influence  which  all  his  own 
unanswerable  representations  had  failed  to  ex- 
ercise, Washington  seized  this  crisis  to  renew 
them.  He  wrote  a  circular  letter,  referring  to 
the  events  just  related,  and  urging  on  the  states 
the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements  to  the  suf- 
fering soldiery.  While  he  reprehended  their 
conduct,  he  pointed  out  the  justice  of  their 
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complaints.  They  were  frequently  in  want  of 
provisions,  and  one  of  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
curing supplies,  only  to  be  justified  by  the  law 
of  necessity,  was  sending  out  parties  to  seize 
them  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Such 
expedients,  besides  being  necessarily  uncer- 
tain, carry  with  them  the  grossest  violations  of 
the  right  of  property,  accompanied  by  insult  and 
all  the  aggravations  of  lawless  violence.  No- 
thing can  operate  more  powerfully  to  render  a 
people  disaffected  to  the  noblest  principles  than 
a  resort  to  such  desperate  measures ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  so  generally 
remained  faithful  to  a  cause  which  entailed 
upon  them  the  wrongs,  not  only  of  enemies, 
but  of  friends,  is  a  proof  of  patriotism  which 
should  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  their 
posterity. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  life  and  actions 
of  Washington  exhibit  one  series  of  the  finest 
moral  lessons  to  be  found  in  those  of  any  other 
hero,  ancient  or  modern,  and  that  his  military 
fame,  high  as  it  is,  must  yield  the  palm  to  his 
wisdom  and  his  virtues,  I  am  the  more  solici- 
tous to  dwell  on  those  situations  which,  though 
they  perhaps  may  not  excite  the  admiration  of 
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such  as  delight  only  in  brilliant  victories  and 
boundless  conquests,  are  far  more  worthy  the 
imitation  of  mankind.  It  is  my  peculiar  ob- 
ject to  make  my  young  readers  fully  sensible 
of  his  patriotism,  his  fortitude,  his  patience,  his 
forbearance,  his  firmness,  his  perseverance,  his 
integrity,  and  his  disinterestedness.  I  wish  to 
show  them  that  there  has  been  at  least  one  man 
in  the  world  who  could  not  only  resist  the  long- 
continued  torrent  of  difficulties,  disappoint- 
ments, and  mortifications  which  are  accustomed 
to  overpower  others ;  but,  what  is  far  more  rare 
and  admirable,  triumph  without  effort  over  the 
allurements  of  that  fatal  ambition,  which,  like 
the  dragon  in  the  Revelation,  has  drawn  a 
third,  yea,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of  the  stars 
from  heaven,  and  cast  them  to  the  earth. 

In  estimating  the  greatness  of  his  character, 
we  are  not  to  consider  the  vastness  of  his  ac- 
tions, but  the  difficulties  of  their  performance, 
and  the  great  qualities  necessary  to  vanquish 
them.  In  this  respect  he  stands  superior  to  all 
that  preceded,  all  who  have  yet  followed  him  : 
and  as  the  consequences  of  his  actions  have 
been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  more  lasting  and 
beneficial  than  those  of  any  patriot  of  any  age 
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or  country ;  so  were  they  the  result  of  a  rare 
combination  of  virtue  and  intellect,  that  places 
him  on  a  level  with  the  mighty  train  of  events  to 
which  he  so  materially  assisted  in  giving  birth. 
For  these  reasons,  I  dwell  most  particularly  on 
those  difficulties  which  called  forth  his  virtues, 
and  furnished  their  best  illustration. 

While  thus  surrounded  by  half- starved,  half- 
clothed,  mutinous  soldiers,  Washington,  during 
the  winter  of  1781,  commenced  a  military 
journal,  the  contents  of  which  are  peculiarly 
interesting.  It  begins  with  enumerating  the 
wants  of  his  army.  While  dwelling  on  this 
melancholy  record,  my  youthful  readers,  should 
they  reflect  a  single  moment,  cannot  but  pause, 
with  mingled  sympathy  and  admiration,  on  the 
man  who,  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties, 
never  despaired.  For  myself,  it  is  only  since  1 
first  entered  on  this  attempt  to  delineate  the 
character  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that  I 
have  become  fully  sensible  of  his  claim  to  that 
most  noble  and  affecting  of  all  titles  a  nation  or 
a  monarch  can  bestow.  Had  he  served  the 
latter,  he  might  perhaps  have  become  a  noble  ; 
but  the  goddess  of  liberty,  through  the  universal 
voice  of  her  votaries,  bestowed  on  him  a  title 
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greater  than  that  of  Monarch  of  the  World.  He 
thus  gives  the  summary  of  his  means,  or  rather 
his  deficiencies : — 

Instead  of  having  magazines  filled  with  pro- 
visions, he  had  only  a  scanty  pittance,  scattered 
at  far  distances,  and  often  out  of  his  reach. 

Instead  of  arsenals  well  supplied,  he  had 
scarcely  any,  and  these  the  workmen  were  fast 
abandoning  for  want  of  pay. 

Instead  of  the  necessary  field-equipage,  the 
quartermaster-general  was  just  at  the  time  ap- 
plying to  the  states  to  provide  it. 

Instead  of  a  regular  system  of  transportation, 
and  funds  to  defray  the  expense,  he  had  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  The  whole  was  done  by  a 
resort  to  coercion ;  forcing  the  people  to  con- 
tribute the  means,  and  thus  souring  their  tem- 
pers and  alienating  their  affections. 

Instead  of  regiments,  completed  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  Congress,  and  his  own 
urgent  remonstrances,  scarcely  a  single  state 
had  more  than  one-eighth  of  its  quota  in  the 
field. 

"  In  a  word,"  he  adds,  "  instead  of  having 
every  thing  in  readiness  to  take  the  field,  we 
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have  nothing ;  and  instead  of  having  the  pros- 
pect of  a  glorious  offensive  campaign  before 
us,  we  have  a  bewildered  apprehension  of  a 
defensive  one,  unless  we  should  receive  a  pow- 
erful aid  of  ships,  troops,  and  money  from  our 
generous  allies,  and  these  at  present  are  too 
contingent  to  depend  upon." 

In  this  situation,  labouring  under  the  weight 
of  difficulties,  not  one  of  which  can  be  traced 
to  any  neglect  of  his  own,  and  which  year  after 
year  he  had  laboured  to  prevent,  Washington 
remained  true  to  himself  and  his  country.  He 
neither  remitted  his  zeal  nor  his  exertions,  but 
continued  right  onward  in  the  path  pointed  out 
by  his  high  destinies  and  duty.  His  determi- 
nation strengthened  with  his  difficulties,  and 
that  which  discouraged  others  only  animated 
him  to  persevere.  He  had  faith  in  himself, 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  faith  in  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  and  he  went  forward  on 
his  dark  career,  hoping  every  day  to  emerge 
into  a  clearer  sky  and  a  brighter  sunshine. 

During  the  campaign  of  1781,  the  war  raged 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New-York, 
and  in  the  South.  It  brought  with  it  little  sue- 
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cess,  and  awakened  no  new  hopes.  Wash* 
ington  remained  in  the  North,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  diminution  of  British 
force  in  the  former  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  detachments  sent  against  the  latter.  All 
he  could,  he  did,  by  giving  his  best  advice  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  officers  in  command  at 
the  South,  and  using  every  effort  to  employ  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  the  North  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  his  still  further  reinforcing  Cornwallis  in 
the  Carolinas.  He  even  diminished  his  own 
little  force  in  the  Highlands,  by  sending  import- 
ant relief  to  that  quarter,  now  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  a  powerful  and  vigorous  invader. 
His  manly  disinterestedness  appeared,  not 
only  in  thus  divesting  himself  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  glory,  perhaps  of  the  power  of  avoid- 
ing defeat  and  disgrace,  but  in  a  private  act 
which  deserves  equally  to  be  remembered. 
While  the  British  fleet  was  lying  in  the  Poto- 
mac, in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  overseer,  demanding  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  provisions.  The  usual  penalty  of 
a  refusal  was  setting  fire  to  the  house  and  barns 
of  the  owner.  To  prevent  this  destruction  of 
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property,  the .  overseer,  on  receipt  of  the  mes- 
sage, gathered  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  went 
himself  on  board  with  a  flag,  accompanying  the 
present  with  a  request  that  the  property  of  the 
general  might  be  spared. 

Washington  was  exceedingly  indignant  at 
this  proceeding,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  to  his  overseer. 

"  It  would,"  he  writes,  "  have  been  a  less 
painful  circumstance  to  me  to  have  heard  that, 
in  consequence  of  your  non-compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  British,  they  had  burned  my 
house,  and  laid  my  plantation  in  ruins.  You 
ought  to  have  considered  yourself  as  my  rep- 
resentative, and  should  have  reflected  on  the 
bad  example  of  communicating  with  the  enemy, 
and  making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refreshment  to 
them  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  conflagration." 

To  the  diminution  of  his  forces,  and  the  in- 
creasing disaffection  of  those  that  remained  un- 
der his  command,  was  now  added  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  states  of  Vermont  and  New- York, 
originating  in  a  dispute  about  their  respective 
boundaries  Congress  had  interfered  by  an  act 
of  mediation,  which  did  not  satisfy  either  party, 
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and  of  consequence  produced  only  additional 
irritation.  Washington  at  once  saw  the  conse- 
quences of  a  division  of  the  states,  and  with 
that  paternal  solicitude  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country,  wrote  to  the  Governor  of 
Vermont,  desiring  to  know  the  real  grounds  of 
the  controversy,  and  the  designs  of  the  people 
of  that  state.  The  governor  frankly  replied, 
that  "  they  were  determined  not  to  be  placed 
under  the  government  of  New-York  ;  that  they 
would  oppose  this  by  force  of  arms,  and  join 
with  the  British  in  Canada  rather  than  submit 
to  that  government."  Such  a  resolution  as  this 
menaced  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  and 
consequent  ruin  of  the  cause  in  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  so  many  hardships 
endured.  In  this  state  of  things,  Washington 
addressed  another  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, characterized  by  such  a  temperate  wis- 
dom, such  a  weight  of  argument,  such  nice  im- 
partiality, and  such  profound  good  sense,  that  it 
wrought  upon  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  to 
pause,  and  finally  to  accept  the  propositions  of 
Congress.  The  danger  which  menaced  the 
ruin  of  our  home  and  our  country  was  thus 
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arrested ;  and  again  were  they  indebted,  in  a 
great  degree,  for  their  preservation  to  the  guar- 
dian spirit  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  moderation 
which  had  so  often  watched  over  them  in  the 
hour  of  peril  and  darkness.  It  was  not  alone  in 
the  day  of  battle  that  his  decisive  influence  was 
seen  and  felt.  It  was  active,  vigilant,  and 
untiring,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  ;  and 
whether  the  storm  approached  from  within  or 
from  without,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  it 
ever  found  him  active  and  at  the  helm,  ready 
and  able  to  protect  the  ship  equally  from  the 
mountain  wave,  the  secret  rock,  or  boiling 
whirlpool. 

The  campaign  of  1780,  which  had  ended 
without  advantage,  commenced  with  little  pros- 
pect of  better  times  in  1781.  The  genius  of 
Washington  was  naturally  ardent,  if  not  impet- 
uous ;  and  though  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  war  he  had  been  compelled  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, the  history  of  his  life  and  actions  proves, 
that  when  opportunity  offered,  or  circumstances 
justified  it,  he  always  preferred  decisive  meas- 
ures to  cautious  delays.  It  was  necessity  alone 
that  prevented  his  giving,  rather  than  avoiding 
battle.  He  never  turned  his  back  on  an  enemy, 
H  2 
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except  when  it  was  madness  to  face  him.  He 
felt  that  the  destinies  of  his  country  were  con- 
fided to  his  care,  and  that  for  the  gratification 
of  his  own  personal  feelings,  or  the  chance  of 
gaining  a  brilliant  renown,  he  had  no  right  to 
gamble  with  such  a  mighty  stake.  Hence  we 
find  him  continually  risking  his  own  fame  by 
cautious  delays  and  timely  retreats,  but  never 
the  safety  of  his  country  by  intemperate  rash- 
ness. The  course  of  other  heroes  is  only 
marked  by  tombs  and  desolation.  They  left 
nothing  behind  them  but  ruins,  while  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  is  an  emancipated  world. 

One  great  object  of  his  solicitude  had  always 
been  to  dislodge  the  British  from  the  city  of 
New-York  ;  and,  as  has  been  before  related,  this 
was  the  basis  of  the  plan  first  presented  to  the 
French  admiral,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country. 
That  object  was  prevented  by  an  accession 
of  force  to  the  British  fleet,  which  deprived 
the  French  of  the  superiority  necessary  to 
its  success.  But  it  was  not  relinquished  by 
Washington,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the 
great  advantages  which  the  British  derived  from 
the  possession  of  a  central  port,  accessible  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  situated  at  the 
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mouth  of  a  great  river,  the  command  of  which, 
could  it  be  completely  attained,  would  separate 
the  confederation  of  the  states  into  two  parts, 
and  prevent  their  co-operation  with  each  other. 

Thus,  whenever  Sir  Henry  Clinton  dimin- 
ished his  force  in  New- York  by  detachments  to 
the  South  or  East,  Washington  was  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  ;  justly 
considering  that  the  fall  of  that  city  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  decisive  of  the  war.  A  plan 
for  this  purpose  had  been  drafted  at  Hartford, 
by  himself,  Count  Rochambeau,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  distinction,  and  it  was,  while  absent  on 
this  occasion,  that  Arnold  took  the  opportunity 
of  arranging  his  treasonable  plot  with  Major 
Andre. 

The  finances  of  the  United  States  were  now 
in  a  desperate  condition.  Paper-money  was 
worth  absolutely  nothing,  and  they  had  no  other. 
Credit  was  also  so  far  exhausted,  that  the  fann- 
ers had  no  longer  any  faith  in  the  promises  of 
Congress.  The  event  of  the  great  struggle  for 
liberty  seemed  every  day  more  and  more  doubt- 
ful, and  should  it  prove  disastrous,  those  prom- 
ises would  be  of  no  value.  In  this  state  of 
things  Colonel  Laurens,  an  ardent  patriot,  a  gat 
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lant  soldier,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
was  deputed  by  Congress  to  represent  their 
difficulties  to  the  court  of  France. 

He  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  Washing- 
ton, stating  in  clear  and  distinct  terms  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future. 
It  set  forth  that  the  United  States  had  been  com- 
pelled to  a  series  of  exertions  beyond  their 
strength,  and  of  contributions  which  had  ex- 
hausted their  natural  resources  ;  that  any  rev- 
enue they  were  capable  of  raising  would  be  en- 
tirely insufficient  to  enable  them  to  continue  the 
war;  that  forced  contributions  had,  from  ne- 
cessity, been  frequently  resorted  to,  and,  if  con- 
tinued longer,  would  entirely  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  produce  a  revolution  in 
public  feeling  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  allies  ; 
that  besides  this  serious  objection,  the  tempo- 
rary supplies  thus  procured  were  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  army ;  that  the  pa- 
tience of  the  troops  was  entirely  exhausted,  and 
mutinies  of  a  serious  and  alarming  nature  had 
occurred  in  consequence ;  that  a  loan  of  money 
by  France  was  absolutely  necessary  to  revive 
public  credit,  and  give  vigour  to  future  opera- 
tions ;  and  that,  next  to  this,  a  naval  superiority 
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in  the  American  seas  was  equally  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  any  enterprise  that  might  be 
undertaken. 

He  also  urged  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  repay  any  loan  that  might  be  granted, 
they  having  both  resources  and  inclination. 
These  representations,  aided  by  the  favourable 
influence  of  the  ability  and  address  of  Colonel 
Laurens,  and  the  weight  of  Franklin,  then  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Versailles,  proved  success- 
ful. The  French  government  loaned  six  mil- 
lions of  livres,  and  guarantied  the  payment  of 
ten  millions  from  the  States  of  Holland.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  promise  of  a  powerful  naval 
support  was  pledged. 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  spring  an  ar- 
mament of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  having 
on  board  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Brest,  destined  to  assist 
in  putting  the  last  hand  to  a  struggle  that  had 
now  endured  for  seven  long,  suffering,  and  wea- 
risome years.  Preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  this 
reinforcement  despatches  were  received  by 
Count  Rochambeau,  and  an  interview  was  had 
shortly  after  at  Wethersfield,  between  the  count 
and  Washington,  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
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principal  officers.  Here  a  definitive  plan  was 
agreed  upon  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  which  was  an  attack  on  New- 
York,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Count  de 
Grasse. 

Washington,  in  order  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  co-operate  with  the  French  force  on 
this  occasion  in  a  manner  that  might  not  dis- 
grace the  cause  and  the  country,  now  once 
again  urged  the  eastern  states,  and  others  defi- 
cient in  their  respective  quotas  of  troops,  to  fill 
up  their  ranks,  and  hold  them  in  readiness  when 
occasion  required.  The  French  and  Ameri- 
can forces  were  now  in  motion.  The  former 
marched  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington 
left  his  quarters  in  the  Highlands,  from  whence 
he  moved  towards  Kingsbridge.  General  Lin- 
coln fell  down  at  the  same  time  with  a  body  of 
troops  in  boats,  and  took  possession  of  the  site 
of  old  Fort  Independence.  In  consequence  of 
these  combined  movements  the  enemy  left  his 
outposts,  and  concentrated  his  whole  force  on 
York  Island.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  the 
commencement,  and  in  all  probability  final  ac- 
complishment, of  a  great  object  which  Wash- 
ington had  loBor  cherished,  but  the  presence  of 
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a  superior  French  fleet.  The  enemy  would 
then  have  been  cooped  up  in  the  city,  and  a 
scene  which  was  not  long  afterwards  acted  at 
Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  might  have  been  exhib- 
ited in  New- York,  in  the  state  of  that  name. 

Every  preparation  within  the  power  of 
Washington  was  made  to  render  the  success 
of  this  decisive  measure  certain.  But  it  was 
ever  his  destiny  to  attempt  great  objects  with 
little  means.  In  spite  of  all  his  representations 
to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  states,  when 
the  expected  time  of  action  came,  his  army 
was  augmented  only  a  few  hundred  men  be- 
yond the  number  that  had  left  their  winter- 
quarters  in  the  Highlands.  He  appeared  before 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  allies,  with  whom 
he  had,  in  some  degree,  covenanted  an  efficient 
support,  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his  engage- 
ments, and  promised  what  he  either  could  not 
or  would  not  perform.  He  blushed  for  his 
country,  and  his  great  spirit,  which  neither 
misfortune,  nor  disappointment,  nor  danger,  nor 
difficulty  could  daunt,  bowed  down  at  the  sus- 
picion of  a  want  of  faith.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  moment.  Such  was  his  character  for  honour 
and  truth,  that  none  ever  thought  of  blaming 
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him  for  these  deficiencies ;  and  such  his  noble 
consciousness  of  always  doing  the  best  for  his 
country,  that  even  disappointment  could  not 
long  cast  him  down. 

But  while  the  rulers  of  the  states  were  thus 
deficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  a, 
higher  Power  was  watching  over  the  great  in- 
terests of  freedom,  and  converting  the  usual 
causes  of  defeat  into  the  means  of  achieving  a 
glorious  victory.  Fortunately,  the  omission  of 
the  states  to  send  their  recruits  in  time,  had 
delayed  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
New- York  until  the  last  of  July.  At  this  period 
Cornwallis,  in  consequence  of  having  been  hard 
pushedby  Greene,  had  taken  a  position  near  the 
Capes  of  Virginia.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  retreat  of  Cornwallis  from 
the  Carolinas,  is  not  only  proper  to  enable  my 
young  readers  to  comprehend  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  but  in  justice  to  the  singular 
merits  of  the  distinguished  officer  by  whose 
consummate  skill  and  gallantry  that  decisive 
event  was  brought  about. 

After  the  fortunate  failure  of  the  intrigue  to 
displace  Washington  and  appoint  General  Gates 
to  the  command-in-chief,  that  officer  was  sent 
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to  defend  South  Carolina,  then  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  a  state  of  imminent  danger. 
His  conduct  in  the  South  did  not  sustain  the 
reputation  he  had  gained  in  the  North,  and  he 
soon  verified  the  prediction  of  his  old  fellow- 
soldier,  General  Charles  Lee,  who  foretold  that 
his  northern  laurels  would  wither  in  the  southern 
sun.  He  imprudently  risked  battle,  was  sig- 
nally defeated  at  Camden  by  Cornwallis,  and 
driven  out  of  South  Carolina.  In  this  disastrous 
battle  perished  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  a  brave 
Prussian  soldier,  who  had  voluntarily  sought 
our  shores  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  aid 
of  his  courage  and  experience  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

At  the  head  of  the  continental  troops,  who 
alone  stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  the  militia 
having  fled  ignominiously  at  the  first  fire,  he 
maintained  a  gallant  resistance  for  nearly  an 
hour,  during  which  the  bayonet  was  several 
times  resorted  to  on  both  sides.  He  fell  at 
length,  fighting  in  front  of  his  troops,  covered 
with  eleven  wounds,  and  was  received  into  the 
arms  of  Colonel  De  Buisson,  who  was  bayo- 
neted while  demanding  quarter  for  his  general. 
The  brave  old  soldier  expired  shortly  after  :  the 
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last  act  of  his  life  was  dictating  a  letter  bearing 
honourable  testimony  to  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  and  his  latest  breath  was  spent  in  ex- 
pressing his  attachment  to  the  cause  in  the 
support  of  which  he  laid  down  his  life.  His 
services  and  his  death  entailed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude on  South  Carolina  which  she  has  lately 
repaid  by  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

A  few  months  after  the  affair  of  Camden, 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  directing  Wash- 
ington to  institute  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  man,  who,  not  long  before,  a 
considerable  number  of  its  members  had  thought 
worthy  of  superseding  him.  They  likewise 
authorized  him  to  appoint  another  officer  to 
succeed  General  Gates  in  the  southern  com- 
mand, without  designating  any  one.  This 
gave  Washington  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  own  judgment,  which  he  did  in  a  manner 
that,  while  it  displayed  his  sagacity,  merited 
the  gratitude  of  the  country.  To  a  delegate 
from  South  Carolina  he  wrote,  "  I  think  I  am 
giving  you  a  general ;  but  what  can  a  general 
do  without  men,  without  arms,  without  clothing, 
without  stores,  without  provisions  T* 
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The  officer  selected  was  General  Nathaniel 
Greene,  born  at  Warwick,  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  of  a  respectable  family  of  Friends, 
whose  doctrine  of  non-resistance  he  abjured  at 
the  call  of  his  country.  In  his  youth  he  is  said 
to  have  been  of  a  grave,  steady,  reflecting  char- 
acter, fond  of  study,  and  especially  devoted  to 
the  military  science.  He  had  attained  a  high 
station  as  a  merchant,  when  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington roused  the  spirit  of  every  American  that 
had  any  spirit,  and,  immediately  after,  we  find 
Greene  at  the  head  of  three  regiments  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He 
soon  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Wash- 
ington, who  saw  into  the  souls  of  men,  and  in 
1776  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  Rhode  Island,  and 
everywhere  that  opportunity  offered,  and  gradu- 
ally rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  estimation 
of  Washington,  as  well  as  of  his  country. 

Congress  having  delegated  the  task  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  he  appointed  General 
Greene  to  the  army  of  the  South,  a  station  that 
promised  little  else  than  defeat  and  disgrace. 
But  it  was  given  in  the  confidence  of  friendship, 
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and  accepted  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism. 
The  country  was  overrun,  if  not  subjugated,  by 
the  enemy.  The  disaffected  were  in  arms 
against  their  country,  and  those  who  loved,  al- 
most despaired  of  her  safety.  A  foreign  enemy 
was  lording  it  over  all  the  low  country,  an  in- 
ternal one  betraying  it  on  every  side.  Marion, 
Sumpter,  Moultrie,  Pickens,  Horry,  Shelby, 
Cleveland,  and  other  gallant  soldiers,  occasion- 
ally, indeed,  checked  the  career  of  Rawdon, 
Tarlton,  and  Ferguson,  while  the  Rutledges,  the 
Pinckneys,  and  other  noble  patriots,  still  stood 
firm  at  the  helm,  though  the  vessel  was  reeling. 
But,  whatever  might  be  their  talents  and  their 
will,  they  could  not  make  head  against  a  superior 
and  veteran  army,  furnished  with  every  thing 
necessary  to  effective  warfare,  flushed  with 
success,  and  commanded  by  an  active  general, 
who  had  been  taught  by  Washington,  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  not  to  sleep  on  his  post. 

Such  is  briefly  a  sketch  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  when  General  Greene  undertook  what 
seemed  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  recovering 
the  country  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
there  is  nothing  impossible  to  valour,  activity 
and  prudence.  Aided  by  Morgan  and  Howard 
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and  those  brave  spirits  just  named,  he  com- 
menced the  task,  which  he  accomplished  in  a 
manner  to  merit  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
country,  and  the  second  place  in  its  heart. 
His  defeats  were  turned  into  victories  by  the 
bravery  with  which  he  fought,  and  the  skill  and 
activity  by  which  he  retrieved  his  fortunes. 
Cornwallis  gained  a  bloody  field,  and  nothing 
else.  His  first  step  after  winning  a  battle  was 
to  retreat,  for  his  enemy  seemed  to  rise  stronger 
from  every  blow.  Brave,  persevering,  skilful, 
and  indefatigable,  General  Greene  appeared  to 
live  without  sleep  or  repose ;  and  during  the 
space  of  months  that  the  fate  of  the  South 
hung  on  every  passing  moment,  he  never  once 
changed  his  garments. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived.  Having  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  river  Congaree,  he  was 
followed  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Stewart,  who 
took  post  at  Eutaw  Springs,  among  the  High 
Hills  of  Santee.  Here  he  was  attacked  by 
Greene,  and  received  a  severe  check,  decisive 
of  the  war  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union.  Pre- 
vious to  this  well-contested  action,  Lord  Corn 
wallis  had  abandoned  the  Carolinas  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  various  fortunes  entrenched 
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himself  at  York  Town,  agreeably  to  the  direo 
tions  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Thus,  with  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  new-raised,  half-clothed, 
half-armed,  and  often  half-starved,  but  at  the 
same  time  brave,  determined,  and  persevering, 
did  this  distinguished  officer,  nobly  aided  by 
the  patriots  of  the  South,  in  the  space  of  nine 
months  chase  from  their  conquests  a  veteran 
army,  superior  in  numbers,  every  way  abun- 
dantly supplied,  and  commanded  by  officers  of 
great  activity  and  experience.  Often  was  he 
obliged  to  ask  bread  of  his  own  soldiers,  when 
they  were  themselves  on  the  verge  of  starving. 
Like  his  great  example  and  leader,  he  never 
despaired.  When,  in  the  lowest  state  of  his 
affairs,  he  was  advised  to  retire  into  Virginia, 
his  reply  was,  "  I  will  recover  South  Carolina 
or  die." 

General  Greene  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  of  a  fine  person,  dignified  demeanour,  a 
keen  quick  eye,  a  quicker  apprehension,  a 
mind  capable  of  grasping  the  most  comprehen- 
sive schemes,  and  arranging  the  most  discord- 
ant materials.  He  possessed  unconquerable 
firmness  and  determination ;  his  disposition 
was  equally  frank  and  sincere ;  his  principles 
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those  of  the  highest  integrity;  his  manners 
kind  and  unaffected,  and  his  whole  deportment 
that  of  a  polished  gentleman.  He  died  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  of  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  and  fame,  lasting  as  the  high  hills 
of  Santee,  and  pure  as  the  Eutaw  Springs. 

About  the  period  that  Cornwallis  took  post 
at  Yorktown,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a 
reinforcement  of  three  thousand  Germans  in 
New- York.  This  increased  his  strength  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  an  almost  hope- 
less attempt  on  the  part  of  Washington  to  com- 
mence the  siege,  to  which  he  had  so  long 
anxiously  looked  forward.  Intelligence  being 
also  received  from  Count  de  Grasse  that  his 
destination  was  Chesapeake  Bay,  these  circum- 
stances contributed  to  produce  a  total  change 
in  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign.  Washing- 
ton directed  his  attention  to  the  South,  and  the 
attack  on  New-York  was  abandoned. 

But  still  the  appearance  of  such  a  design 
was  carefully  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  preventing  his 
sending  succours  to  Cornwallis,  who  it  appears 
had  strongly  urged  him,  and  received  his  prom- 
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ise  of  large  reinforcements.  The  design  of 
Washington  was  rendered  completely  success- 
ful by  a  perseverance  on  his  part  in  all  the 
usual  preparations  for  a  siege,  and  most  espe- 
cially by  the  fortunate  interception  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  at  the  time  when  it  was  really 
his  intention  to  attack  New-York,  detailing 
minutely  the  plan  of  the  intended  operations 
against  the  city.  Nothing  could  be  more  for- 
tunate than  the  destination  of  this  letter.  It 
fortified  Sir  Henry  so  strongly  in  the  impres- 
sion that  a  siege  was  determined  upon,  even 
after  it  was  abandoned,  that  nothing  could  shake 
his  conviction.  He  remained  shut  up  in  his 
cage,  strengthening  his  defences  and  husband- 
ing his  force,  until  the  allied  army  was  far  on 
its  way  to  Virginia.  He  then  prepared  to  rein- 
force Cornwallis,  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel,  he  was  just  five  days  too  late.  The 
tide  of  events,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  waits  for 
no  man,  and  the  loss  of  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a 
minute,  often  decides  the  fate  of  nations. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  August  that 
Washington  left  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York,  after  having  so  fully  impressed  the 
British  commander  with  the  idea  that  his  in- 
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tention  was  lo  lay  siege  to  the  city,  that  he  at 
first  considered  this  movement  a  mere  feint  to 
deceive  him.  It  was  not  until  too  late  to  over- 
take the  combined  armies,  that  he  became 
certain  that  their  real  destination  was  for  the 
South. 

Sensible",  that  the  success  of  the  design 
against  Cornwallis  depended  altogether  on  an- 
ticipating the  reinforcements  which  it  was 
presumed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  send  him, 
as  soon  as  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
New-York  were  removed,  Washington  pro- 
ceeded with  all  possible  celerity  towards  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  made  a  rapid  march 
through  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  received  at 
Chester  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  and  embarking 
the  principal  part  of  his  army  at  the  head  of 
Elk,  proceeded  forthwith  to  Williamsburg. 
From  thence  he  went  on  board  the  French 
admiral,  where  the  plan  of  operations  was 
settled. 

The  departure  from  New-York  was  the 
signal  for  an  invasion  of  Connecticut  by  the 
enemy.  Arnold,  who  had  gathered  new 
wreaths  of  infamy  since  his  attempt  to  betray 
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his"  country,  by  ravaging  Virginia,  now  volun- 
teered to  invade  his  native  state.  The  last  time 
we  hear  of  him  in  the  history  of  the  war,  is  in 
connection  with  an  affair  which  gave  the  final 
blot  to  his  already  blackened  name.  The 
storming  of  Fort  Griswold,  the  death  of  the 
brave  Colonel  Ledyard,  the  massacre  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  burning  of  New-London,  con- 
stitute the  closing  chapter  of  his  life  of  shame 
and  guilt,  and  give  the  finish  to  his  infamous 
career.  We  hear  of  him  no  more  ;  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  country,  I  could  wish 
his  name  and  his  treasons  were  buried  in 
oblivion,  were  it  not  for  the  great  moral  lesson 
exhibited  in  the  punishment  of  his  guilt.  His 
after-life  was  one  of  shame  and  mortification : 
by  his  countrymen  he  was  quoted  as  the  solitary 
example  of  treachery  during  the  whole  war; 
by  those  who  bought  him,  he  was  despised  as 
a  worthless  purchase ;  by  his  contemporaries 
he  was  treated  with  unmitigated  scorn  ;  and  by 
posterity  he  is  'and  ever  will  be  abhorred. 
Time,  that  is  every  day  giving  new  sanctity, 
and  conferring  new  honours  on  the  name  of 
Washington,  and  all  those  faithful  servants  who 
persevered  to  the  last  through  peril  and  disap- 
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pointment  in  serving  their  country,  only  adds 
sharper  thorns  to  the  crown  of  his  shame,  and 
increases  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  the 
world.  The  infamy  of  Arnold  is  equally  im- 
mortal with  the  fame  of  Washington, 

The  moment  was  now  swiftly  approaching 
which  had  been  looked  forward  to,  sometimes 
in  trembling  hope,  but  oftener  in  stern  despair. 
The  crisis  was  come,  and  the  question  of  eight 
years  mooting  was  now  to  be  decided.  Corn- 
wallis,  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  great  train  of  artillery,  had 
taken  a  position  at  York,  a  small  town  at  the 
northern  verge  of  the  peninsula,  between  York 
and  James  Rivers,  about  eight  miles  wide. 
The  town  occupies  the  summit  of  a  high  ab- 
rupt bank,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which 
is  here  a  noble  stream,  upwards  of  ten  fathoms 
deep,  and  a  mile  wide.  His  lordship  has  been 
blamed  for  cooping  his  army  up  in  a  place  from 
whence  there  was  no  escape  in  case  of  defeat ; 
but  his  own  letters  explain  his  reasons.  He  cal- 
culated on  the  superiority  of  the  British  naval 
force,  which  would  at  all  times  afford  him  the 
means  of  escape,  and  the  facility  in  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
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The  arrival  of  Count  de  Grasse  with  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line  destroyed  one  ground  of 
hope,  and  the  delays  of  Sir  Henry  were  equally 
fatal  to  the  other.  He  saw  himself  besieged 
by  a  superior  army,  animated  by  the  hope,  nay, 
the  certainty  of  success,  and  inspired  by  a 
noble  emulation  ;  every  day  increased  his  diffi- 
culties, and  diminished  his  hopes  of  succour; 
new  batteries  were  raised  on  all  sides  against  him, 
while  his  own  defences  fell,  one  after  another ; 
the  Americans  and  French  vied  in  acts  of  gal- 
lantry, and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  his 
situation  became  desperate.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  October,  1781,  a  second  British  army  de- 
posited its  arms  at  the  feet  of  American  soldiers, 
and  the  plain  of  York  became  for  ever  illus- 
trious as  the  spot  where  the  struggle  for  liberty 
was  finally  closed,  and  the  award  of  Providence 
given  in  favour  of  its  defenders. 

The  actors  in  the  closing  scene  of  that  great 
revolution,  whose  consequences  are  beyond  all 
calculation  as  to  the  future,  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered with  honour.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  Washington.  He  was  the  soul  that 
animated  the  war,  the  genius  which  directed  it, 
the  presiding  spirit  of  valour,  prudence  and 
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decision.  Among  the  bright,  though  lesser 
stars,  was  La  Fayette,  the  steady  friend,  the 
gallant  soldier,  the  virtuous  patriot ;  Hamilton, 
whose  genius  equally  fitted  him  for  whatever 
he  undertook,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace ; 
Laurens,  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  South; 
Viomenil,  Lincoln,  Knox,  Du  Portail,  Steuben, 
Rochefontaine,  and  many  others  who  deserved 
well  of  our  country,  and  bore  a  brave  hand  in 
her  deliverance.  Nor  must  the  name  of  Nelson 
be  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  At  the  head  of 
the  militia  of  Virginia  his  gallantry  was  not 
a  whit  behind  that  of  the  regulars,  and  his 
patriotic  disinterestedness  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered among  the  honourable  examples  of 
the  war. 

He  possessed  the  finest  house  in  York,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Perceiving  that, 
from  a  delicate  consideration  for  his  interests, 
the  American  artillerists  avoided  directing  their 
pieces  to  that  particular  spot,  he  proclaimed  a 
reward  of  a  guinea  for  every  shot  that  should 
be  lodged  in  his  house.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
became  too  hot  for  the  occupants,  and  was 
abandoned,  though  not  before  it  had  been  well 
riddled  with  balls. 

VOL.  II. — K 
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The  force  surrendered  by  Cornwallis  amount- 
ed to  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  with  a 
train  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  site  where  the  British 
laid  down  their  arms  is  still  pointed  out  by  the 
people  of  York  ;  and  the  scene  itself  was  grand 
and  affecting.  The  captured  army  marched  to 
the  spot  in  silence,  and  was  received  in  silence 
by  crowds  of  spectators,  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, who  lined  the  path  through  which  they 
passed.  The  latter  preserved  a  high  and  mag- 
nanimous decorum  ;  not  a  smile  was  seen,  or  a 
word  heard,  indicative  of  triumph  or  exultation ; 
and  all  seemed  struck  with  the  contrast  so  often 
presented  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 
The  terror  of  the  wives  and  children  of  our 
country,  the  active  and  indefatigable  Cornwal- 
lis, the  boasted  conqueror  of  the  South,  was 
now  about  to  deliver  his  army  and  his  sword 
into  the  hands  of  those  he  had  always  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  rebels  to  their  sovereign. 
All  eyes  were  turned  in  one  direction,  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  coming ;  but  he  came  not.  He 
shrunk  from  this  trial  of  manhood,  and  deputed 
General  O'Hara  as  his  substitute  in  this  hu- 
miliating trial.  The  scene  had  scarcely  closed 
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when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  appeared  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake  with  a  reinforcement  equal 
in  number  to  those  who  had  just  laid  down 
their  arms.  But  he  came,  like  the  sunshine 
after  the  storm,  not  to  repair,  but  to  witness 
the  devastation.  The  news  arrived  that  all 
was  over  with  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  and 
the  British  commander  returned  again  to  New- 
York. 

The  capture  of  Cornwallis  awakened  a  thrill 
of  rapture  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to 
the  other.  It  was  everywhere  hailed  as  the 
finishing  stroke  of  the  war,  the  end  of  a  long 
series  of  hardships  and  sufferings.  There  was 
scarcely  a  city,  town,  or  sequestered  village 
throughout  the  whole  wide  circuit  of  the  Con- 
federation that  had  not  felt  the  scourge  of  war ; 
few  were  the  fields  that  escaped  ravaging,  or 
the  houses  that  had  not  been  plundered,  and 
few  the  citizens  but  had  suffered  in  their  per- 
sons or  property.  The  whirlwind  had  not  con- 
fined itself  to  one  narrow  track  of  devastation  ; 
it  had  swept  over  the  face  of  the  earth  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west ;  it  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  its  track  in  every  direction,  and 
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wheresoever  it  passed,  left  its  mark  of  ruin  be- 
hind. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  prospect  of  being 
for  ever  relieved  from  this  scourge  of  nations, 
and  of  winning  the  great  prize  for  which  all 
these  sufferings  had  been  patiently  endured, 
awakened  the  pulse  of  the  whole  people,  and 
caused  their  eyes  to  sparkle  and  their  cheeks 
to  glow.  At  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  watch- 
man in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  was  heard 
to  cry  out,  "  Past  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  pleas- 
ant morning — Cornwallis  is  taken."  All  but 
the  dead  resting  in  their  last  sleep,  awoke  at  this 
glorious  annunciation.  The  city  became  alive 
at  midnight;  the  candles  were  lighted,  and 
figures  might  be  seen  flitting  past  the  windows, 
or  pushing  them  up,  to  hear  the  sound  repeated, 
lest  it  should  have  been  nothing  but  a  dream. 
The  citizens  ran  through  the  streets  to  inquire 
into  the  truth ;  they  shook  hands,  they  em- 
braced each  other,  and  they  wept  for  joy.  None 
slept  again  that  night,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  which  brought  new  confirmation  of 
the  happy  tidings;  shone  on  one  of  the  most 
exulting  cities  that  ever  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  joy. 
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The  news  ran  like  fire  on  the  prairies  along 
every  road,  and  through  every  by-place  of  the 
land.  It  seemed  to  fly  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  or  to  be  borne  by  some  invisible  mes- 
senger. No  one  could  tell  from  whence  it 
came,  but  it  came  invested  with  a  charm  that 
rendered  confirmation  unnecessary.  Every- 
body believed  it,  for  all,  even  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Revolution,  had  cherished  a  hope, 
which  carried  with  it  almost  the  force  of  inspi- 
ration, that  Washington  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
one  day  give  liberty  to  his  country.  That  hour 
was  now  come,  and  the  souls  of  the  people  ex- 
panded with  unutterable  joy.  For  years  they 
had  stared  misery  in  the  face,  and  suffered  in 
its  iron  grasp.  They  had  reaped  many  har- 
vests of  bitterness,  and  they  now  expected  to 
reap  those  of  peace  and  plenty.  They  had 
passed  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  were  now  about  to  emerge  into 
the  regions  of  light.  There  was  but  one  single 
united  voice  throughout  the  whole  land,  and 
that  shouted  the  name  of  Washington,  the  De- 
liverer of  his  Country. 

K2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

* 

Events  following  the  Capture  of  Cornwallis — The  Combined 
Armies  separate — Washington  at  Newburgh — Proceedings  of 
the  Army — His  Address  to  the  Officers,  and  its  Effects — Re. 
flections  on  the  conduct  of  Washington  on  that  occasion. 

THE  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  may 
be  considered  the  concluding  scene  of  that  great 
drama  which  had  agitated  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world,  and  of  which  it  yet 
feels,  and  long  will  feel,  the  consequences. 
The  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  States  had 
finally  involved  France,  Spain,,  and  Holland  in 
hostilities  with  England,  and  its  termination 
brought  with  it  peace  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
New  World.  The  plan  of  operations  against 
York  town  was  conceived  with  profound  wis- 
dom, and  conducted  with  a  skill  and  vigour 
which,  combined  with  good  fortune,  produced 
the  signal  success  it  deserved. 

The  day  which  succeeded  an  event  so  great 
in  itself  and  its  consequences,  was  signalized 
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by  the  pardon  and  release  of  all  officers  and 
soldiers  under  arrest,  and  divine  service  was 
ordered  by  Washington  to  be  performed  in  the 
different  brigades  and  divisions.  The  whole 
army  offered  up  its  thanks  with  one  voice  to 
the  God  of  battles,  who  had  enabled  them  a 
second  time  to  capture  its  enemies.  The 
scene  was  solemn  and  affecting  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  the  soldier  laid  down  those  arms  with 
which  he  had  conquered  man,  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  that  good  Being  who  created  him,  and 
bent  his  knee  in  humble  gratitude. 

This  duty  being  performed,  the .  combined 
armies  separated  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  after 
exchanging  a  final  farewell.  A  portion  of  the 
French  forces  departed,  under  Count  de  Grasse, 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  remainder,  under 
Count  Rochambeau,  remained  in  Virginia  until 
the  spring,  when  it  left  the  country,  followed  by 
the  blessings  of  those  whom  it  had  assisted  to  be- 
come free.  Whoever  may  question  the  motives 
of  the  French  government  for  co-operating  with 
the  Americans  in  their  revolutionary  struggle, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  country  owes 
France  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Whatever  were 
the  benefits  ultimately  derived  from  her  good 
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offices,  or  whether  they  resulted  from  policy  or 
friendship,  the  debt  is  substantially  the  same. 
Mankind  have  no  right  to  vitiate  the  motives  for 
a  friendly  act  as  an  excuse  for  becoming  un- 
grateful. 

Washington,  after  separating  from  the  French 
army,  pursued  his  way  to  the  North,  and  re- 
sumed his  old  position  on  the  Hudson,  for  the 
purpose  of  being   ready  to  act,  if  necessary, 
against  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the   opening  of 
the  campaign.     Though  hoping  the  war  was 
now  brought  to  a  close,  he  did  not  in  the  least 
remit  his  exertions  to  be  prepared  for  its  re- 
newal.    He  saw  the  necessity  of  being  ready 
for  another  campaign.     "I    shall  endeavour," 
he  writes  to  General  Greene,  who  so  nobly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  of  the  South — 
"  I  shall  endeavour  to  stimulate  Congress  to  the 
best  improvement  of  our  success,  by  taking  the 
most  vigorous    and  effectual   measures  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  and  decisive  campaign   the 
next  year.     My  greatest  fear  is,  that,  viewing 
this   stroke  in  a  point  of  light  which  may  too 
much  magnify  its  importance,  they  may  think 
our  work  too  nearly  closed,  and  fall  into  a  state 
of  languor  and  relaxation.     To   prevent  this 
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error  I  shall  employ  every  means  in  my  power ; 
and  if  unhappily  we  fall  into  this  fatal  mistake, 
no  part  of  the  blame  shall  be  mine." 

Thus  wisely  did   he   ever    seek   to   guard 
against  the  delusions  of  hope,  as  he  had  hith- 
erto  resisted   the   impulses  of   despair.     But 
Congress  either  did  not  partake  in  his  appre- 
hensions, or  neglected  to  provide  against  their 
consequences.     The  country  would  have  been 
in  a  state  probably  worse  than  it  was  before, 
had  the  British  government  resolved  on  continu- 
ing the  war,  and  made  its  preparations  accord- 
ingly. But  from  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis,  the  ministry  ceased  to 
carry  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  such  a  measure.     Various  motions 
were  made  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
finally  a  majority  of  that  body  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, declaring  "  That  the  House  would  con- 
sider  as  enemies  to  his   majesty  and  to  the 
country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt 
the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the 
continent  of  America."     The  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  this  country  was  given  to  Sir 
Guy  Carle  ton,  with  instructions  to  prepare  the 
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way  for  an  accommodation  by  every  proper 
means  in  his  power. 

That  officer  accordingly  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Congress,  earnestly  proposing  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  on  their  part  to 
negotiate  a  reconciliation.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  neither  party  could  conclude  a  sep- 
arate peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
and  the  negotiations  were  transferred  to  Paris. 
Here,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  the  pro- 
visional articles  of  a  treaty  were  agreed  on  by 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and 
Henry  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Messrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Oswald  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain.  The  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was,  however,  not  finally  ratified  until 
the  30th  of  September,  1783.  It  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  for  ever 
abrogated  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
sovereignty.  j 

Thus,  after  a  series  of  sacrifices  as  great  as 
was  perhaps  ever  made  by  any  nation  for  the 
attainment  of  freedom,  and  an  accumulation  of 
sufferings,  hardships,  disappointments,  and  ag- 
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gravated  difficulties,  which  could  only  have 
been  borne  by  a  brave,  steady,  and  virtuous 
people,  the  United  States  won  for  themselves  a 
station  among  the  independent  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  price  was  high,  but  the  blessing 
was  well  worth  the  purchase.  It  was  liberty, 
without  which  man  is  little  better  in  spirit  and 
intellect  than  the  brute  that  perishes.  It  is  to 
liberty  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
debted for  all  they  are,  all  they  will  ever  be. 
If,  judging  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  of  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  the  United  States  are,  as  I 
trust  they  are,  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant 
period,  a  rare  and  memorable  example  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise,  intellectual  vigour,  patriotic 
spirit,  social  virtue,  and  unequalled  prosperity  ; 
if  they  ever  justify  by  their  future  happiness 
and  glory  the  predictions  of  philosophers  and 
the  hopes  of  the  world,  it  will  be  owing  entirely 
to  their  continuing  to  cherish  in  their  heart  of 
hearts,  that  liberty  which  was  purchased  for 
them  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  aided  by  the 
virtue  and  heroism  of  Washington. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  now  the 
great  battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  the  coun- 
try would  have  quietly  reposed  from  its  long 
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struggles  in  the  arms  of  peace,  and  that  Wash- 
ington might  now  be  permitted  to  return  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  enjoy  the  long-coveted  bless- 
ings of  retirement,  under  the  shade  of  his  lau- 
rels. But  though  the  wind  no  longer  whistled, 
the  waves  had  not  yet  subsided. 

As  the  excitement  of  war  died  away,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  ceased  to  fear  for  the 
safety  and  independence  of  their  country,  they 
began  to  think  of  themselves.  Previously  dis- 
contented by  what  they  considered  the  neglect 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  pay 
them  their  dues,  they  now  became  violently 
agitated  by  indignation  and  despair,  when  it 
was  known  they  were  about  to  be  disbanded  in 
all  probability  without  their  just  demands  being 
complied  with.  They  had  already  petitioned 
Congress,  and  deputed  a  committee  of  officers 
to  represent  their  claims  to  that  body.  Both 
their  apprehensions  and  indignation  had  been 
aggravated  by  neglect  and  delay.  Hitherto  no- 
thing had  been  done  to  quiet  their  fears,  or  ad- 
minister to  their  necessities. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  when  nothing 
but  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  could  have 
allayed  their  fury,  an  anonymous  paper  was 
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circulated  among  the  troops  then  assembled  at 
Newburgh  and  its  vicinity,  inviting  a  meeting 
of  the  general  and  field  officers  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  on  the  measures  most  effectual  for 
procuring  that  redress  of  grievances,  which  they 
had  hitherto  solicited  in  vain.  This  paper  was 
accompanied  by  an  address  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  most  eminently  and  adroitly  calculated 
to  produce  mischief. 

It  pleaded  the  motives  and  services  of  the 
writer ;  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  the  cold  neglect  of  Congress ;  and 
urged  the  probability  of  a  final  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  their  just  requisitions.  It  painted  the 
situation  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  if  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  disbanded  and  sent  home 
to  enjoy  the  remnant  of  a  miserable  life  in 
rags,  poverty,  and  contempt ;  it  called  upon 
them  to  "  carry  their  appeal  from  the  justice  to 
the  fears  of  the  government ;"  and  it  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by 
the  army  in  case  of  a  "  war"  with  Congress. 
It  recommended  that,"  courting  the  auspices, 
and  inviting  the  direction  of  their  illustrious 
leader,  they  should  retire  to  some  unsettled 
wilderntps,  smile  in  their  turn,  and  mock  when 
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their  fear  cometh"  The  whole  of  this  address 
was  couched  in  strong  and  glowing  terms.  It 
had  one  bad  recommendation ;  it  suited  the  feel- 
ings of  the  army  and  the  purposes  of  the  writer, 
and  may  thus  far  lay  claim  to  the  admiration 
it  has  received,  as  a  piece  of  eloquent  declama- 
tion. 

When  the  minds  of  men  are  balancing  on 
the  very  extremes  of  passionate  impatience,  a 
feather  will  turn  the  scale  ;  and  thus  an  address 
which  would  have  brought  men  moderately 
excited  to  their  senses,  by  the  violence  of  its 
suggestions,  inflamed  the  irritated  soldiers  al- 
most to  madness.  Such  was  the  extreme  ex- 
citement at  this,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
moments  in  the  existence  of  our  country,  that 
a  fiery  address  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  been  perfectly  innoxious,  now  operated 
like  a  spark  which,  destined  only  to  live  for  a 
moment,  produces  a  conflagration,  the  effects  of 
which  are  seen  for  ages  afterwards. 

At  no  period  in  the  life  of  Washington  was 
he  placed  in  a  situation  to  test  more  severely 
his  sterling  integrity  and  patriotism.  The 
advice  of  the  writer  of  the  address  to  the  army, 
had  too  plainly  indicated  what  was  expected 
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from  him  in  case  their  demands  were  not  satis- 
fied. It  was  evident  it  was  anticipated  that 
he  would  finally  lend  himself  to  the  views  of 
the  writer,  and  if  called  upon  by  the  troops, 
become  their  leader  in  overthrowing  that  newly 
erected  edifice  of  liberty,  of  which  he  was  the 
great  architect.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
sincerity  of  the  writer  of  this  address  in  re- 
commending a  retirement  "  to  some  unsettled 
wilderness"  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  had 
the  army  rebelled  against  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  it  would  not  have  re- 
tired to  the  wilderness  unless  driven  there.  A 
civil  war  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
and  despotism  is  ever  the  result  of  civil  war. 
Had  Washington  been  like  the  vast  herd  of 
heroes  that  deform  the  pages  of  history,  he 
might,  perhaps,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
contents of  the  army,  have  become  the  subjuga- 
tor instead  of  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He 
might  have  sunk  into  a  king,  and  exhibited  one 
more  example  of  the  folly  of  perverted  ambi- 
tion. But  he  was  a  hero  of  a  new  species, 
destined  to  become  the  head  of  a  great  school, 
not  to  follow  the  lead  of  others. 

The  most  dangerous  feature  in  the  present 
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aspect  of  things,  was  that  the  demands  of  the 
army  were  just.  They  had  a  right  to  what 
they  asked,  and  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
people  was  in  their  favour.  It  was  impossible 
to  coerce  such  men  with  such  claims,  and  arms 
in  their  hands  to  assert  them.  This  was  no 
time  to  use  force,  had  force  been  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  if  it  had,  Washington  would  have 
scarcely  resorted  to  it,  for  in  his  heart  he  pitied, 
if  he  did  not  justify  his  own  faithful  soldiers. 
They  waited  patiently  till  they  had  achieved 
the  great  prize  of  the  revolution,  and  now  they 
only  demanded  what  every  one  acknowledged 
was  their  due.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to 
punish  such  men. 

The  indirect  allusion  to  marching  under  his 
auspices  had  no  temptation  for  his  glorious  am- 
bition, nor  would  it  if  the  prospect  of  a  bound- 
less empire  had  been  open  before  him.  He 
was  no  hero  except  in  a  virtuous  cause,  and 
even  had  he  known  no  other  impulse  of  action 
than  that  of  base  selfishness,  he  must  have  felt 
that  he  had  already  acquired  a  diadem  and  an 
empire  richer  than  that  of  all  the  Cesars. 

With  a  temperate  wisdom,  which  works  al- 
most all  the  wonders  of  this  world,  he  took  his 
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measures  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  in- 
flammatory address,  not  by  forbidding  the  meet- 
ing it  recommended,  but  by  issuing  a  general 
order  for  the  same  purpose.  The  meeting 
thus  proposed  by  him,  was  to  take  place  a  few 
days  before  that  designated  in  the  anonymous 
address,  and  the  intermediate  time  was  em- 
ployed in  soothing  the  feelings  of  the  impatient 
troops,  as  well  as  smoothing  the  way  to  more 
moderate  measures.  Washington  communed 
with  each  individual  officer  privately,  and  never 
was  the  sublime  influence  of  his  personal  char- 
acter more  finely  exemplified  than  in  the  re- 
sult of  these  interviews.  Some  of  the  officers 
were  observed  to  come  out  of  his  room  with 
the  traces  of  tears  on  their  cheeks,  and  others 
seemed  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  irresist- 
ible conviction. 

His  own  self-poised  and  manly  spirit  also 
yielded  to  the  affecting  crisis  which  had  now  ar- 
rived. He  was  about  to  use  that  influence  which 
eight  years  of  common  service  and  common 
suffering  had  given  him  over  his  old  compan- 
ions in  arms,  to  persuade  them  to  go  home  and 
starve.  There  were  among  them  grayheaded 
soldiers,  on  whom  life  was  almost  closing,  and 
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who  were  long  past  the  time  for  beginning  the 
world  anew.  Others  had  become  prematurely 
old  by  wounds,  and  hardships,  and  exposures ; 
their  heads  had  waxed  white  before  their  time. 
All  had  been  his  faithful  followers  throughout 
the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  long,  linger- 
ing war  that  gave  freedom  to  their  country; 
and  as  he  looked  in  their  care-worn,  weather- 
beaten  faces,  he  recognised  many  a  one  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  good  service  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  As  he  cast  his  eyes  around 
on  the  war-worn  band  he  had  called  to- 
gether, his  eyes  became  dim,  and  he  said,  "  I 
am  growing  old  in  my  country's  service,  and 
losing  my  sight ;  but  I  never  doubted  its  justice 
or  its  gratitude." 

He  then  proceeded  to  address  them  in  the 
language  of  a  father  instructing  his  children, 
with  the  wisdom  of  age  and  the  kindness  of  pa- 
ternal love  :  he  appealed  to  their  reason,  their 
feelings,  and  their  patriotism ;  he  allayed  their 
irritation  by  encouraging  hopes  ;  dwelt  on  the 
cheerful  assistance  and  manly  obedience  he 
had  always  received,  and  now  expected  to  re- 
ceive, from  them ;  exposed  with  a  just  severity 
the  mischievous  incitements  of  the  anonymous 
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writer  of  the  address,  who  was  most  likely  an 
emissary  of  the  enemy;  and  finally  pledged 
that  word  which  was  never  forfeited,  to  exert 
himself  promptly,  vigorously,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions to  procure  them  speedy  justice. 

In  conclusion,  he  exclaims — "  Let  me  con- 
jure you,  in  the  name  of  our  common  country, 
as  you  value  your  sacred  honour,  as  you  re- 
spect the  rights  of  mankind,  and  as  you  regard 
the  military  and  national  character  of  America, 
to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation 
of  the  man  who  wishes,  under  any  specious 
pretences,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  coun- 
try, or  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  em- 
pire with  blood. 

"  By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting,  you 
will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  at- 
tainment of  your  wishes ;  you  will  defeat  the 
insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  from  open  force  to  secret  arti- 
fice. You  will  give  one  more  distinguished 
proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  practical 
virtue  rising  superior  to  the  most  complicated 
sufferings  ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of  your 
conduct,  afford  another  occasion  for  posterity  to 
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say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example 
you  have,  exhibited  to  mankind,  '  Had  this  day 
been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the 
last  stage  of  perfection  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  attaining.' " 

The  words  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  Wash- 
ington were  irresistible.  No  one  answered  him, 
and  he  retired,  leaving  the  meeting  to  its  de- 
liberations. A  resolution  was  proposed  and 
adopted,  stating,  "  That  they  reciprocated  his 
affectionate  expressions  with  the  greatest  sin- 
cerity of  which  the  heart  is  capable."  The 
meeting  finally  concluded  with  expressing  its 
determination  in  the  following  memorable  words, 
— "  That  no  circumstances  of  distress  or  dan- 
ger should  prompt  them  to  actions  that  might 
tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  they  had 
acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  and  of  eight 
years  faithful  service — That  they  continued  to 
have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
Congress  and  their  country — That  they  viewed 
with  abhorrence  and  rejected  with  disdain  the 
infamous  proposition  contained  in  a  late  anony- 
mous address  to  the  officers  of  the  army." 

In  no  act  of  his  life  did  Washington  confer  a 
greater  benefit  on  his  country,  or  exhibit  a 
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higher  proof  of  virtuous  s,elf-denial,  than  in  that 
I  have  just  recorded.  Had  he  been  tainted 
with  that  ambition  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
men  of  great  minds,  he  had  here  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  it  under  the  sanction  of  the 
most  plausible  motives.  He  might  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  disaffected  army,  and 
under  pretence  of  asserting  the  rights  of  his 
soldiers,  overturned  the  newborn  liberties  of  his 
country.  In  this  attempt  he  would  have  doubt- 
less been  aided  by  foreign  powers ;  his  influ- 
ence over  the  army  and  people  would  have 
strengthened  his  means,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  oppose  him  but  a  Congress  without  author- 
ity, and  a  nation  whose  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. In  the  event  of  the  disbandment  of 
the  army  he  could  look  forward  only  to  retire- 
ment and  repose.  There  was  no  office  then 
existing  in  the  country  that  held  out  the  slight- 
est temptation 'to  his  acceptance  ;  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  the  head  of  a  government  that  was 
without  a  head  ;  nor  aspire  to  any  other  reward 
than  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  But  such 
considerations  as  these  never  weighed  with 
him,  or  swerved  his  mind  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  line  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  at 
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once  sacrificed  false  glory  to  true  ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  such  examples  of  disinterested  pa- 
triotism in  the  history  of  mankind,  sufficiently 
shows  the  difficulty  of  practising  this  heroic 
self-denial. 

The  author  of  the  letters  to  the  army  at  New- 
burgh  has  since  avowed  himself,  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  his  character  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no 
plausible  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  motives  or  the  influence  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  address  of  Washington.  With- 
out doubt  he  was  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  hfs 
own  wrongs,  and  those  of  his  fellow-sufferers ; 
and,  however  he  may  be  justly  chargeable  with 
recommending  a  course  of  conduct  which,  had 
it  been  pursued,  would  in  all  probability  have 
withered  the  fruits  of  eight  long  years  of  labour, 
anxiety,  and  suffering,  his  character  and  his 
services  must  acquit  him  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity either  of  collusion  with  the  enemy  or  hos- 
tility to  his  country.  Still  no  blame  can  attach 
to  Washington  for  adopting  and  avowing  these 
suspicions.  At  that  time  the  author  was  un- 
known, and  the  imputation  was  therefore  not 
personal.  The  course  so  strenuously  recom- 
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mended  by  him  was  one  which  in  its  conse- 
quences might,  and  in  all  probability  would, 
have  involved  the  country,  then  just  springing 
into  a  renovated  existence,  in  the  most  woful 
calamities,  or  at  all  events  have  given  a  death- 
blow to  the  civil  authority  of  the  newborn  na- 
tion. <jlt  was  therefore  the  duty  of  Washington 
to  take  the  most  decisive  measures  to  arrest  the 
influence  of  the  anonymous  writer,  whose  la- 
bours were  fraught  with  such  deplorable  conse- 
quences ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  he  imputed  to  him 
views  of  which  he  was  innocent,  the  blame 
should  rest  with  him  who  laid  himself  open  to, 
not  with  him  who  made,  the  imputation.  The 
purity  of  a  man's  motives  can  only  be  known 
to  his  own  heart ;  others  have  no  criterion  but 
his  acts  by  which  to  judge  him. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Evacuation  of  New- York — Washington  enters  the  City — His 
Reception — Takes  leave  of  his  brother  Officers,  and  proceeds 
Homeward — Contrast  of  his  situation  now  and  at  the  time 
he  passed  through  New-Jersey  retreating  before  the  Enemy 
— Delivers  his  Accounts  to  the  Auditor-general — Remarks  on 
them — Affecting  Ceremony  of  resigning  his  Commission — 
Address  of  Washington,  and  Reply  of  the  President  of  Con- 
gress— Reflections  on  the  occasion. 

ON  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  1782, 
the  British  evacuated  New- York,  of  which 
they  had  kept  possession  ever  since  the 
year  1776,  and  a  detachment  of  American 
forces  marched  into  the  city.  Washington  soon 
after  made  his  entry,  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  civil  officers  and  citizens,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  and  grateful  demon- 
strations of  welcome.  The  war  being  ended 
and  the  revolution  accomplished,  he  was  now 
about  to  depart  for  that  home  from  which  he 
had  so  long  been  estranged.  From  the  period 
of  his  taking  the  command  of  the  American 
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army,  it  is  believed  he  had  never  visited  Mount 
Vernon ;  and  without  doubt,  the  toils,  hardships, 
and  aDxieties  he  had  endured  through  the  whole 
course  of  that  long  absence  had  doubly  en- 
deared it  to  his  recollection. 

One  ceremony  remained  to  be  performed 
before  he  finally  sought  the  retirement  he 
loved.  It  was  to  take  leave  of  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms,  perhaps  for  ever.  On  the 
fourth  of  December,  at  twelve  o'clock,  they  as- 
sembled, by  his  request,  at  the  hotel  in  which  he 
lodged,  where  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  met 
by  their  venerated  chief.  Few  words  passed, 
for  their  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak.  Wash- 
ington filled  a  glass  of  wine,  turned  to  his  old 
fellow-soldiers,  and,  in  a  voice  almost  choked 
with  his  emotions,  addressed  them  in  these  no- 
ble and  affecting  words  :  "  With  a  heart  full  of 
love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  1 
most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
have  been  glorious  and  honourable."  Having 
pledged  himself  to  them  all,  he  added — "  I  can- 
not come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but 
shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  would  come 
and  take  me  by  the  hand."  The  first  that 
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came  was  General  Knox,  who  received  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  in  silence,  and  in  silence 
returned  it.  He  exchanged  an  embrace  with 
his  old  friend  and  commander,  and  was  followed, 
one  by  one,  by  each  of  the  officers  present,  who 
returned  the  pressure  of  the  hand  and  the  cordial 
embrace  without  uttering  a  single  word.  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  old  remnants  of  the  good  days 
of  honest  patriotism,  who  partook  of  this  af- 
fecting ceremony,  attempt  to  describe  it ;  but 
though  more  than  thirty  years  had  then  passed 
away,  they  never  spoke  of  it  without  melting 
into  tears.  They  said  it  was  like  a  good  patri- 
arch taking  leave  of  his  children,  and  going  on 
a  long  journey  from  whence  he  might  return  no 
more. 

When  the  last  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the 
last  embrace  was  given  and  received,  Washing- 
ton left  the  room,  followed  by  a  solemn  proces- 
sion of  his  officers.  In  dead  silence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Whitehall,  where  a  barge  was  in  wait- 
ing to  take  him  across  the  river — entered  it,  and 
waving  his  hat,  took  a  final  leave.  The  fare- 
well was  received,  and  returned  as  it  was  given, 
in  solemn  silence :  the  general  was  rowed  away ; 
and  the  procession  returned  to  the  place  whence 
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it  departed,  as  if  coming  from  the  funeral  of  a 
beloved  parent. 

From  New-York  Washington  proceeded  on- 
ward to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  Con- 
gress was  then  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of 
resigning  his  command.  His  progress  was 
everywhere  hailed  by  testimonials  of  the  grati- 
tude and  veneration  of  the  people,  more  affect- 
ing and  sincere  than  ever  accompanied  a  con- 
queror returning  from  the  subjugation  of  na- 
tions. He  was  received  and  greeted,  not  as 
the  destroyer,  but  the  preserver ;  and  there  was 
mingled  in  these  outpourings  of  national  feel- 
ing, whatever  could  give  value  and  dignity  to 
such  demonstrations.  He  was  about  to  become 
a  private  citizen,  his  favour  or  his  influence  could 
no  longer  be  of  consequence  to  any  individual; 
and  the  sentiment  with  which  he  was  every- 
where cheered,  was  not  that  of  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture benefits,  but  gratitude  for  past  services. 
No  selfish  feeling  mingled  in  the  universal 
chorus ;  and  it  was  now  that  he  received,  not 
only  the  fruition  of  past  toils,  but  the  foretaste 
of  the  immortality  to  come.  His  virtues,  his 
services,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  man- 
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kind,  were  here  rewarded  by  the  noblest  of  all 
diadems,  the  crown  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 

How  different  his  journey  now,  accompanied 
as  he  was  by  the  applauses  of  a  grateful  people, 
and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them,  from 
his  painful  situation  when,  only  a  few  years 
before,  he  passed  over  this  same  ground,  with 
the  almost  hopeless  fortunes  of  a  nation  on  his 
shoulders,  a  superior  enemy  tracking  his  path, 
and  difficulties  and  disasters  surrounding  him 
on  every  side.  Yet  even  in  that  extremity,  he 
was  sustained  by  those  imperishable  pillars 
that  always  support  the  edifice  of  piety  and 
virtue — the  consciousness  of  a  just  cause,  an 
honest  heart,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
Under  such  auspices  no  man  ought  ever  to 
despair. 

When  Washington  accepted  the  appointment 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies, 
it  was  with  a  condition  that  his  emoluments 
ehould  be  strictly  limited  to  his  actual  expenses.' 
He  consequently  served  during  the  whole  war 
without  pay,  and  now,  in  passing  through  Phil- 
adelphia, rendered  in  his  accounts,  exhibiting  a 
sum  which  may  serve  as  a  lasting  example  to 
his  successors.  I  have  now  before  me  a  fac- 
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simile  of  this  interesting  document.  It  is  all 
in  the  handwriting  of  Washington,  and  is  so 
clear  and  explicit  in  every  item,  as  to  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  correctness,  had  any 
been  wanting.  Every  dollar  he  expended  is 
specifically  accounted  for,  and  every  dollar  re- 
ceived credited.  The  whole  amount  of  his 
expenditures  during  the  war  is  under  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  this 
nearly  two  thousand  is  for  procuring  secret  in- 
telligence. His  household  expenses  amounted 
to  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds. 

These  facts  may  appear  trifling,  but  they  are 
well  worth  the  notice  of  my  young  readers. 
They  may  learn  from  them  that  the  basis  of  all 
public,  is  private  virtue,  and  that  true  greatness 
consists  in  a  strict  regard  to  the  same  obligations 
which  govern  all  good  men.  He  who  is  reck- 
less of  his  own  resources,  will  be  yet  more  so 
of  those  of  the  state ;  he  who  wastes  his  for- 
tune will  always  be  assailed  by  the  temptations 
of  debt,  than  which  none  are  more  fatal  to  the 
integrity  of  man.  Youth  is  too  apt  to  admire 
that  false  generosity  which,  disregarding  the 
obligations  of  justice,  instead  of  paying  its  own 
M  2 
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debts,  pampers  its  vanity  by  giving  away  what 
is  not  its  own,  and  thus  acquiring  the  reputa- 
tion of  liberality  at  the  cost  of  others.  The 
expenditures  of  Washington  on  no  occasion 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  rational  propriety, 
nor  did  he  ever  violate  the  stern  principles  of 
justice  under  the  influence  of  a  weak  and  self- 
ish vanity.  The  fate  of  Arnold  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample and  a  warning,  to  show  that  extrava- 
gance ever  leads  to  temptation,  and  that  debts 
wantonly  incurred,  and  which  we  are  unable  to 
pay,  are  ever  the  forerunners  of  desperate  ex- 
pedients, unprincipled  actions,  or  moral  insen- 
sibility. The  great  pillars  of  freedom  are 
economy  and  simplicity. 

On  arriving  at  Annapolis,  Washington  sig- 
nified to  Congress  the  intention  of  resigning  his 
commission,  and  desired  to  know  its  pleasure 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done. 
That  illustrious  body,  being  desirous  of  an  op- 
portunity of  bearing  ample  testimony  to  its  high 
sense  of  his  merits  and  services,  determined 
that  the  act  should  be  performed  in  a  public 
audience,  and  appointed  a  day  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  desire  to  witness  a  ceremony  fraught  with 
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so  many  interesting  recollections,  and  in  itself 
so  simply  grand,  brought  together  a  crowd  of 
spectators  from  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Washington  was  introduced  and  conducted  to 
a  chair  by  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  the 
members  of  which  sat  covered.  The  president, 
after  a  delay  of  a  few  moments,  apprized  him, 
"  That  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, were  prepared  to  receive  his  communica- 
tion." He  rose,  and  with  that  calm,  dignified 
simplicity  which  clothed  all  his  actions  in  a 
native  grace,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  MR.  PRESIDENT, 

"  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation 
depended  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Congress,  and  presenting  my- 
self before  them  to  surrender  into  their  hands 
the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  in- 
dulgence of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my 
country. 

"  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty,  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming 
a  readable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction 
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an  appointment  I  accepted  with  diffidence, — a 
diffidence  of  my  ability  to  accomplish  so  ar- 
duous a  task ;  which,  however,  was  superseded 
by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause, 
the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union, 
and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

"  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has 
verified  the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and 
my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  review 
of  the  momentous  contest.  While  I  repeat  my 
obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I  should  do 
injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and 
distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the 
war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  officers 
to  compose  my  family  should  have  been  more 
fortunate.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in 
particular  those  who  have  continued  in  the 
service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of 
the  favourable  notice  and  patronage  of  Con- 
gress. 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  act  of  my  official  life  by  commending 
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the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keep- 
ing. 

"Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned 
me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action, 
and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  so 
long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and 
take  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public 
life." 

He  then  advanced  to  the  chair  of  the  presi- 
dent, delivered  his  commission  into  his  hands, 
and,  while  standing,  received  the  following 
address  from  that  high  functionary : — 

"Sin, 

"  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
receive  with  emotions  too  affecting  for  utter- 
ance the  solemn  resignation  of  the  authority 
under  which  you  have  led  their  troops,  with 
success,  through  a  perilous  and  doubtful  war. 
Called  upon  by  your  country  to  defend  its  in- 
vaded rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  charge 
before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was 
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without  funds  or  a  government  to  support  you. 
You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest 
with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power  through  all  disasters 
and  changes.  You  have,  by  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them 
to  display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit 
their  fame  to  posterity.  You  have  persevered 
until  these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnani- 
mous king  and  nation,  have  been.enabled,  under 
a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in  freedom, 
safety,  and  independence ;  on  which  happy 
event  we  sincerely  join  you  in  congratulations. 

"  Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in 
this  new  world ;  having  taught  a  lesson,  useful 
to  those  who  inflict  and  to  those  who  feel  op- 
pression, you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of 
action  with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens. 
But  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate 
with  your  military  command ;  it  will  continue 
to  animate  remotest  ages. 

"  We  feel  with  you  our  obligations  to  the 
army  in  general,  and  will  particularly  charge 
ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  confidential 
officers  who  have  attended  your  person  to  this 
affecting  moment  We  ioin  you  in  commend- 
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ing  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him 
to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  citizens 
to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation.  And 
for  you  we  address  to  him  our  earnest  prayers 
that  a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all 
his  care  ;  that  your  days  may  be  as  happy  as 
they  have  been  illustrious,  and  that  he  will 
finally  give  that  reward  which  this  world  can- 
not bestow." 

Thus  closed  the  military  career  of  Washing- 
ton, in  a  manner  worthy  of  him,  of  his  country, 
and  of  its  constituted  authorities.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  scene  I  have  just 
sketched,  without  feeling  the  heart  to  swell 
with  the  noblest,  most  affecting  emotions. 
The  event  itself,  so  simple  yet  so  grand  ;  the 
example  of  a  great  and  virtuous  man,  who, 
having  fulfilled  the  duties  for  which  he  was 
raised  to  power,  voluntarily  comes  forward  to 
surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people ;  the  character  and  dignity 
of  that  august  assembly  to  whom  the  trust  was 
surrendered,  and  of  the  man  who  thus  easilv 
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divested  himself  of  authority;  the  piety,  fer- 
vour, and  simplicity  of  the  address  and  the 
reply;  and  the  recollection  of  the  events 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  independence  of  a  great  nation — 
all  combine  to  form  a  picture  to  which  few 
of  this  world  present  a  parallel.  Here,  as 
in  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  Washington  ex- 
hibited an  example  which  will  be  much  oftener 
admired  than  imitated.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
circumstances,  he  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
world — great  without  seeming  to  be  great,  be- 
cause he  performed  great  actions  with  such 
ease  and  simplicity,  with  such  a  total  absence 
of  all  apparent  effort,  that,  until  we  examine 
them  critically,  they  appear  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary men. 

Having  performed  this  act  of  moderation  and 
patriotism  ;  having  served  his  country  through 
good  and  evil  fortune,  through  perils  and  un- 
numbered storms,  and  brought  her  safely  into 
the  haven  of  repose  and  security,  Washington 
now  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  there  to  enjoy  in 
quiet  the  sweets  of  domestic  inter  *ourse,  and 
the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  folio*  ed  by  ke 
blessings  of  grateful  millions. 
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•CHAPTER  VIII. 

Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 

THE  good  man  carries  his  happiness  with 
him  wheresoever  he  goes,  for  it  is  the  inmate 
of  his  bosom.  Its  source  is  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  virtue  and  the  approval  of  Heaven. 
This  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  independence, 
for  it  places  us  above  the  world  and  all  its  ac- 
cidents, which  are  otherwise  beyond  our  con- 
trol. I  have  generally  observed  that  men  of  em- 
inent purity  of  life,  and  distinguished  for  the 
exercise  of  the  higher  virtues,  were  happy  and 
blessed  in  the  possession  of  what  they  most 
desired.  They  were  perhaps  neither  rich  nor 
great ;  but  if  they  were  not  so,  it  was  because 
they  coveted  neither.  But  they  possessed 
what  they  valued  far  above  these — a  serenity 
and  quietness  of  mind,  a  calm  contented  ac- 
quiescence in  the  bounties  of  Heaven,  whether 
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bestowed  or  withheld.  If  they  were  not  great, 
they  were  honoured  by  the  esteem  of  others ; 
and  if  subjected  to  misfortunes  and  reproaches, 
it  was  apparent  to  all  that  they  enjoyed  what 
is  above  all  things  most  precious — a  composed, 
cheerful,  and  resigned  spirit,  a  divine  content- 
ment, such  as  placed  them  far  above  the  in- 
fluence of  all  this  world  can  give  or  take  away, 
and  clearly  proved  that  virtue  is  not  without  its 
reward  even  in  the  extremity  of  its  hardest 
trials. 

If  ever  man  possessed  these  means  of  happi- 
ness, it  would  seem  to  have  been  Washington. 
During  his  whole  course  of  life  his  actions  cor- 
responded with  his  faith  and  his  principles ;  the 
one  was  the  natural  result  of  the  other.  We 
see  him  on  all  occasions  modestly  and  unaf- 
fectedly distrusting  his  own  powers,  promising 
nothing  but  honest  exertions  and  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  uniformly  relying  for  the  attain- 
ment of  just  ends  on  the  aid  of  a  just  Provi- 
dence. Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  he  ex- 
hibits this  high-souled  dependence,  and  while 
he  carried  with  him  into  retirement  the  recol- 
lection of  having  employed  his  past  life  in  the 
performance  of  useful  and  glorious  actions,  he 
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looked  forward  to  the  future  with  a  happy  con- 
fidence founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Having  piloted  his  country  through  a  long 
and  angry  tempest,  his  ambition,  or  rather  his 
delight,  was  to  set  her  such  an  example  as 
would  aid  in  securing  the  blessings  placed 
within  her  reach  by  the  attainment  of  inde- 
pendence. These,  he  perceived,  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  union  of  industry,  economy,  in- 
telligence, and  virtue.  No  man  knew  better  than 
himself  that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  founda- 
tion of  national  wealth,  but  also  of  national  hap- 
piness. It  furnishes  the  materials  for  every 
other  species  of  human  industry,  as  well  as  the 
almost  universal  means  of  subsistence ;  it  is  the 
most  wholesome  and  dignified  of  all  the  employ- 
ments of  man ;  and  it  affords  less  incitement  to 
bad  habits,  by  the  absence  of  those  temptations 
and  opportunities  which  beset  him  in  crowded 
communities,  where  vice,  like  disease,  may  be 
said  to  be  contagious,  and  is  not  only  diffused, 
but  aggravated,  by  communication.  Tn  short, 
having  won  the  wreath  of  glory,  his  ambition 
was  now  to  become  a  useful  citizen,  by  setting 
an  example  of  private  virtue. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
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his  retirement  from  the  command  of  the  army 
and  his  elevation  to  a  still  higher  station,  he  did 
not  sink  into  indolent  or  luxurious  repose,  nor 
think  that,  having  done  so  much,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  do  more.  From  an  example  to 
all  future  patriots,  he  became  a  model  to  all  the 
cultivators  of  the  land.  Dividing  his  time  into 
separate  portions,  and -devoting  each  one  to  its 
particular  objects,  he  had  leisure  for  every 
thing.  His  public  duties,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  were  by  no  means  abandoned  or  neglected 
during  his  retirement ;  but  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  most  critical  attention  to  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs,  his  agricultural  pursuits,  his  do- 
mestic offices,  his  devotions,  and  his  social  en- 
joyments. 

He  was  at  this  time  fifty-one  years  of  age, 
with  a  vigorous  frame  and  a  constitution  un- 
broken by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  hard  service  of 
eight  arduous  years,  notwithstanding  in  some 
of  his  letters  he  alludes  to  his  being  occasion- 
ally afflicted  with  rheumatic  pains,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  former  exposures  in  the  field. 
Though  his  pleasure  was  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  his  employment  was  agricul- 
ture, He  wished  to  set  an  example  of  sue- 
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cessful  farming  to  all  those  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence,  and  his  long  absence  from  the 
care  of  his  estate  left  ample  room  for  improve- 
ments. Accordingly,  he  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  most  distinguished  agriculturists 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  availed 
himself  on  all  occasions  of  their  experience, 
whenever  he  thought  it  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition or  the  means  of  his  countrymen  and 
neighbours. 

His  adoption  of  new  systems  and  theories 
was  judiciously  cautious.  He  knew  that  ex- 
perimental farmers  seldom  or  never  prosper ; 
and  that  the  man  who  adopts  every  thing  new 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  entail  on  himself  poverty 
in  his  old  age.  The  example  of  his  correspond- 
ent, Arthur  Young,  furnished  its  warning.  He 
who  could  teach  others  how  to  manage  a  farm, 
reduced  himself  to  bankruptcy  by  following 
out  his  own  theories.  The  wisdom  of  Wash- 
ington had  taught  him  that  in  agriculture,  as 
well  as  every  other  pursuit,  that  system  which 
will  in  one  country  ensure  prosperity,  will  in 
another  as  surely  produce  disappointment  and 
poverty.  The  very  air  we  breathe,  as  well  as 
every  other  universal  benefit,  may  be  made  the 
N  2 
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means  of  death  as  well  as  life.  Washington, 
therefore,  wisely  concluded  that  in  agriculture, 
as  in  all  other  pursuits,  success  depended  solely 
on  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  not  in 
expending  more  in  the  attainment  of  an  object 
than  it  was  worth. 

Betimes  in  the  morning  he  was  abroad  in 
the  fields,  directing  his  labourers,  and  seeing 
that  they  had  complied  with  his  instructions. 
His  eye  was  everywhere,  and  as  those  who 
performed  their  duties  never  failed  of  being 
rewarded  by  his  approbation,  so  those  who 
neglected  them  were  sure  of  a  reprimand.  He 
considered  indulgence  to  his  dependants,  when 
carried  to  the  extent  of  permitting  idleness  or 
offence,  as  equally  unjust  to  himself  and  inju- 
rious to  them.  He  was  a  kind  master  to  the 
good,  a  strict  disciplinarian  to  the  bad,  and 
he  was  both  feared  and  loved  by  all  within 
the  sphere  of  his  domestic  influence.  He  ex- 
acted obedience,  and  repaid  it  by  benefits.  His 
domestic  government  was  patriarchal ;  the 
people  of  his  establishment  were  his  children, 
equally  the  subjects  of  his  authority  and  the 
objects  of  his  affection. 

But  Washington  did  not  confine  himself  to 
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the  improvement  of  his  own  estates,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  a  better  system  of  agriculture  in 
his  native  state.  He  took  journeys  in  different 
directions  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  great 
internal  improvements,  which  might  at  one  and 
the  same  time  increase  the  means  of  happi- 
ness, and,  by  associating  the  interests  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  operate  as 
new  bonds  of  union.  His  influence  and  his 
arguments  prevailed  in  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  two  companies  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac  and  James  Rivers.  By  the  act  of  the 
legislature,  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of 
stock,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  dollars, 
were  offered  to  his  acceptance.  These  he  de- 
clined with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and  at 
his  request  they  were  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  Thus  usefully  and  hon- 
ourably employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  and 
forwarding  objects  beneficial  to  mankind,  his 
short  interval  of  repose  passed  away  in  all  the 
comforts  of  a  good  man's  lot.  Health,  com- 
petence and  well-won  honour,  active  employ- 
ment, and  the  recollections  of  a  glorious  life, 
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all  combined  to  make  him  as  happy  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  dispensations  of  this  world. 

These  general  outlines  could  be  agreeably 
illustrated  by  various  anecdotes  in  my  posses- 
sion, derived  from  the  most  unquestionable 
sources,  did  not  the  design  of  this  work  neces- 
sarily confine  me  within  certain  limits.  I  am 
therefore  obliged  to  restrict  myself  to  a  mere 
sketch  of  the  private  life  of  Washington, 
although  it  furnishes,  perhaps,  an  example 
equally,  and  indeed  more  universally  important 
tha'n  even  his  public  actions.  The  world  has  had 
enough  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  who  appear 
to  have  considered  the  performance  of  brilliant 
exploits,  or  the  possession  of  superior  talents, 
as  conferring  the  privilege  of  a  total  disregard 
to  private  duties ;  and  the  lustre  of  great  actions, 
a  sufficient  gloss  for  follies  and  crimes  that 
ought  in  reality  to  be  more  deeply  abhorred, 
because  the  example  is  more  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  consequences  more  widely  dis- 
seminated. Washington  on  his  farm  at  Mount 
Vernon,  performing  his  duties  as  a  virtuous 
and  useful  citizen,  is  equally  an  object  worthy 
of  contemplation  with  Washington  leading  his 
country  to  independence,  and  showing  her  how 
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to  enjoy  it  afterwards.  The  former  example 
is  indeed  more  extensively  useful,  because  it 
comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  ordi- 
nary men,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  their  imi- 
tation. 

But  he  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy  his 
dignified  repose.  Such  men  belong  to  their 
country.  They  are  sacrifices  offered  up  to 
the  welfare  of  nations,  martyrs  at  the  shrine 
of  public  happiness,  and  must  find  their  en- 
joyments in  administering  to  those  of  others. 
Scarcely  had  the  sun  of  independence  dawned 
on  the  United  States,  when  it  was  obscured  by 
clouds  of  evil  omen,  and  increasing  darkness. 
The  cement  of  a  common  danger  had  kept 
them  together  while  struggling  for  liberty, 
almost  without  a  government.  But  that  no 
longer  existing,  the  bonds  that  remained  were 
too  weak  to  produce  either  unity  of  action 
or  submission  to  authority.  A  people  who  had 
just  burst  asunder  the  shackles  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, were  unwilling  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves new  fetters.  Like  children  let  loose 
from  school,  and  freed  from  the  supervision  of 
a  rigid  master,  they  wished  to  play  truant 
a  while,  and  enjoy  a  little  of  the  sweets  of  un- 
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restrained  liberty.  They  mistook  no-govern- 
ment, for  self-government,  and  confounded  the 
authority  of  their  own  choice,  with  the  domina- 
tion imposed  on  them  without  their  consent. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  confederation,  under  which  the 
states  had,  by  the  special  favour  of  Providence 
in  giving  them  such  a  leader  as  Washington, 
attained  their  independence,  were  insufficient 
to  sustain  the  shock  of  peace.  The  states, 
which  had  acted  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  during  the  war,  were  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  circumscribe  their  privi- 
leges, the  more  dear  for  being  but  newly 
acquired ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
shared  in  the  sentiment.  It  had  become  obvi- 
ous that  they  could  not  long  hold  together  by  the 
rope  of  sand  of  a  confederation,  which  left  each 
one  at  liberty  to  reject  or  disregard  the  requisi- 
tions of  Congress.  The  enemies  of  liberty 
had  predicted  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  prophecy  seemed  about  to  be 
fulfilled. 

People  began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning once  more  to  the  protection  of  England, 
or  establishing  a  king  of  their  own.  Washing- 
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ton,  in  one  of  his  letters,  exclaims, — "What 
astonishing  changes  a  few  years  are  capable 
of  producing  !  I  am  told  that  even  respectable 
characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment without  horror !  From  thinking  pro- 
fceeds  speaking;  thence  to  acting  is  often  but 
a  single  step.  But  how  inexcusable  and  tre- 
mendous !  What  a  triumph  for  the  advocates 
of  despotism  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of 
governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems  founded 
on  the  basis  of  equal  liberty  are  merely  ideal 
and  fallacious  !  Would  to  God  that  wise 
measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  arrest  the 
consequences  we  have  so  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend. Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I 
frankly  acknowledge  I  cannot  feel  myself  an 
unconcerned  spectator.  Yet,  having  happily 
assisted  in  bringing  the  ship  into  port,  and  hav- 
ing been  fairly  discharged,  it  is  not  my  business 
to  embark  again  on  a  sea  of  troubles." 

Yet  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  desert 
his  country  in  this  new  and  perilous  voyage. 
He  employed  the  influence  of  his  character,  the 
force  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  authority  of  his 
example,  in  producing  a  general  impression  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the 
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government,  to  preserve  its  existence.  He  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  governors  of  the  states, 
and  to  the  principal  men  of  influence  every- 
where, urging  them  to  come  forward  and  lend 
their  support  to  this  indispensable  measure. 
But  it  was  a  long  time  before  even  the  authority 
and  arguments  of  Washington  could  overcome 
the  salutary  fear  with  which  every  true  lover 
of  liberty  contemplates  an  extension  of  au- 
thority. 

The  effect  was,  however,  at  length  produced. 
Virginia,  the  native  state  of  Washington,  and 
worthy  of  his  nativity,  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  took  the  lead,  and  she  was  the 
first  to  introduce  a  resolution  for  electing 
deputies  to  a  General  Convention  for  modi- 
fying the  Articles  of  Confederation.  An  in- 
surrection in  Massachusetts  which  occurred 
about  this  time,  and  which  for  a  while  baffled 
the  authorities  of  the  state,  afforded  additional 
proof  of  the  utter  weakness  of  the  government, 
and  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
a  new  organization. 

The  name  of  Washington  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  and  he  was 
urged  on  all  sides  and  with  the  most  pressing 
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arguments,  to  accept  the  appointment.  Greatly 
as  he  loved  Mount  Vernon  and  the  enjoyments 
of  rural  life,  he  loved  his  country  more.  What 
he  had  laboured  so  earnestly  to  bring  about  in 
the  beginning,  he  could  not  and  would  not  de- 
sert until  it  was  brought  to  an  end,  and,  after 
long  consideration,  he  once  more  consented  to 
return  to  public  life.  With  what  unwillingness 
he  made  the  sacrifice  is  seen  in  various  of  his 
letters,  wherein  he  expresses,  with  the  unaf- 
fected plainness  of  truth,  his  hesitation.  Once 
more,  in  the  month  of  September,  1787,  did 
Washington  leave  his  retirement,  where,  for  a 
few  short  years  of  his  arduous  existence,  he 
had  tasted  the  blessings  of  a  quiet  and  happy 
home.  His  country  called,  and  he  obeyed 
her  summons,  to  aid  by  his  wisdom  in  the 
preservation  of  that  freedom  which  he  had  won 
by  his  valour. 

VOL.    II.— O 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Convention — Evils  to  be  remedied  by  it— The  New  Constitu- 
tion— Washington  solicited  to  accept  the  Presidency — Con- 
sents with  great  Reluctance — Is  chosen  unanimously — 
Leaves  Mount  Vernon — His  Reception  on  his  Journey — 
Situation  of  Public  Affairs — Disputes  with  England — Spain 
— War  with  Moors  and  Indians — National  Debt — Administra- 
tion of  Washington — Final  Retirement  to  Mount  Vernon. 

THE  weakness  of  the  confederation  was  the 
cause,  to  give  it  strength  was  the  object,  of 
calling  the  convention.  It  was  convened,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  constitution, 
but  amending  the  old.  The  most  striking  and 
dangerous  defects  to  be  remedied,  are  thus 
eloquently  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  Washington : 

"  With  joy  I  once  beheld  my  country  feeling 
the  liveliest  sense  of  her  rights,  and  maintain- 
ing them  with  a  spirit  apportioned  to  their 
worth.  With  joy  I  have  seen  all  the  wise  men 
of  Europe  looking  on  her  with  admiration,  and 
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all  the  good  with  hope,  that  her  fair  example 
would  regenerate  the  old  world,  and  restore 
the  blessings  of  equal  government  to  long  op- 
pressed humanity.  But  alas  !  in  place  of 
maintaining  this  glorious  attitude,  America  is 
herself  rushing  into  disorder  and  dissolution. 
We  have  power  sufficient  for  self-defence  and 
glory,  but  those  powers  are  not  exerted.  For 
fear  Congress  should  abuse  it,  the  people  will 
not  trust  their  power  with  Congress.  For- 
eigners insult  and  injure  us  with  impunity  ;  for 
Congress  has  no  power  to  chastise  them. 
Ambitious  men  stir  up  insurrections  ;  Congress 
possesses  no  power  to  coerce  them.  Public 
creditors  call  for  their  money ;  Congress  has 
no  power  to  collect  it.  In  short,  we  cannot 
long  subsist  as  a  nation,  without  lodging  some- 
where a  power  that  may  command  the  full  en- 
ergies of  the  nation  for  defence  against  all  its 
enemies,  and  for  the  supply  of  all  its  wants. 
The  people  will  soon  be  tired  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment. They  will  sigh  for  a  change,  and 
many  of  them  already  begin  to  talk  of  monarchy 
without  horror." 

These  crying  evils  certainly  called  loudly  for 
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a  remedy.  But  there  were  many  and  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  its  adoption.  The  states 
were  justly  jealous  of  their  independence,  and 
the  people  justly  afraid  of  delegating  too  much 
power  to  the  general  government.  They  had 
felt  oppression,  and  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
authority.  The  power  had  reverted  to  them 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  parent  government, 
and  they  disrelished  the  idea  of  parting  with  it 
so  soon,  by  delegating  it  to  others. 

The  convention,  however,  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  unanimously  chose  Washington  its 
president.  This  situation  in  some  measure 
precluded  him  from  speaking,  if  he  had  been 
so  inclined ;  but  his  influence  was  not  the  less 
in  producing  the  results  which  followed.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  but  for  the  exertions  he 
made  in  private,  and  the  vast  authority  of  his 
character  and  services,  the  objects  of  the  con- 
vention might  not  have  been  attained.  As  it 
was,  the  constitution  encountered  great  opposi- 
tion within  doors,  and  when  promulgated,  after 
a  session  of  six  months,  it  was  met  by  the 
people  in  various  quarters  with  a  determined 
spirit  of  hostility.  It  was  accepted  slowly  and 
unwillingly  by  many  of  the  states,  which  accom- 
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panied  their  adhesion  by  a  variety  of  proposed 
amendments,  almost  all  operating  to  circum- 
scribe the  authority  of  the  federal  government. 
The  great  talents  of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
Jay,  exerted  in  that  celebrated  work  call- 
ed the  Federalist,  and  the  influence  of  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  different  states,  aided 
by  the  name  of  Washington,  alone,  perhaps, 
secured  to  the  country  the  great  charter  of  its 
liberties. 

Under  the  new  constitution  a  chief  magis- 
trate became  necessary  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment. The  eyes  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  were  at  once  directed  to  Wash- 
ington, and  their  united  voices  called  upon  him 
who  had  led  their  armies  in  war,  to  direct  their 
affairs  in  peace.  His  old  companions  came 
forth  and  besought  him  to  leave  his  retirement 
once  more  to  serve  his  country.  The  leading 
men  of  all  parties  wrote  letters  to  the  same 
purport,  and  on  all  hands  he  was  assailed  by 
the  warmest,  most  earnest  applications. 

His  replies  are  extant,  and  those  who  have 

ever  seen  them  cannot  for  a  moment  question 

the  deep  reluctance  with  which  he  undertook 

this  new  and  trying  service.     Both  in  its  exter- 

o  2 
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nal  and  internal  relations,  the  country  was  at 
this  time  in  a  most  critical  state,  and  the  man 
who  accepted  the  hard  task  of  administering  its 
government,  might  rationally  anticipate  little 
of  the  sweets  and  all  the  bitterness  of  power. 
He  who  already  possessed  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  he  who  had  already  gained  the  most 
lofty  eminence;  the  noblest  of  all  rewards,  the 
hallowed  title  of  his  country's  father,  and  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation,  would  risk  every  thing 
and  gain  nothing  by  embarking  again  on  the 
troubled  ocean  of  political  strife,  in  a  vessel 
whose  qualities  for  the  voyage  had  never  been 
tried.  But  Washington  thought  he  might  be 
of  service  to  his  country,  and  once  more  sacri- 
ficed his  rural  happiness  and  cherished  tastes 
at  that  shrine  where  he  had  often  offered  up 
his  life  and  all  its  enjoyments. 

He  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  United  States  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1789, 
but  owing  to  some  formal  or  accidental  delays, 
this  event  was  not  notified  to  him  officially 
until  the  fourteenth  of  April  following.  Refer- 
ring to  this  delay,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in 
a  letter  to  General  Knox,  who  possessed  and 
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deserved  his  friendship  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

"  As  to  myself,  the  delay  may  be  compared 
to  a  reprieve  ;  for  in  confidence  I  tell  you  (with 
the  world  it  would  obtain  little  credit)  that  my 
movements  towards  the  chair  of  government, 
will  be  accompanied  by  feelings  not  unlike 
those  of  a  culprit  going  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion ;  so  unwilling  am  I,  in  the  evening  of  a  life 
consumed  in  public  cares,  to  quit  my  peaceful 
abode  for  an  ocean  of  difficulties,  without  the 
competency  of  political  skill,  abilities,  and  in- 
clination which  is  necessary  to  manage  the 
helm.  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  embarking 
with  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  a  good  name 
of  my  own,  on  this  voyage,  and  what  returns 
will  be  made  for  them,  Heaven  alone  can  fore- 
tel.  Integrity  and  firmness  are  all  I  can 
promise.  These,  be  the  voyage  long  or  short, 
shall  never  forsake  me,  though  I  may  be  de- 
serted by  all  men ;  for  of  the  consolations  to 
be  derived  from  these,  the  world  cannot  de- 
prive me." 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  his  modest  con- 
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fidence ; — firmness  and  integrity,  the  true  pillars 
of  honest  greatness.  And  these  never  deserted 
him.  He  kept  his  promise  to  himself  in  all 
times,  circumstances,  and  temptations ;  and 
though,  on  a  few  rare  occasions  during  the 
course  of  a  stormy  season,  in  which  the  hopes, 
fears,  and  antipathies  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
strongly  excited,  his  conduct  may  have  been 
assailed,  his  motives  were  never  questioned. 
None  ever  doubted  his  firmness,  and  the  gen- 
eral conviction  of  his  integrity  was  founded  on 
a  rock,  that  could  neither  be  undermined  nor 
overthrown. 

His  progress  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New- 
York,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  was  a 
succession  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  which 
the  sentiment  of  a  grateful  people  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  His 
appearance  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  all  an 
enthusiasm,  so  much  the  more  glorious  because 
little  characteristic  of  our  countrymen.  Men, 
women,  and  children  poured  forth  and  lined  the 
roads  in  throngs  to  see  him  pass,  and  hail  his 
coming;  the  windows  shone  with  glistening 
eyes,  watching  his  passing  footsteps ;  the  wo- 
men wept  for  joy ;  the  children  shouted,  "  God 
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save  Washington  !"  and  the  iron  hearts  of  the 
stout  husbandmen  yearned  with  inexpressible 
affection  towards  him  who  had  caused  them  to 
repose  in  safety  under  their  own  vine  and  their 
own  fig-trees.  His  old  companions  in  arms 
came  forth  to  renovate  their  honest  pride,  as 
well  as  undying  affection,  by  a  sight  of  their 
general,  and  a  shake  of  his  hand.  The  pulse 
of  the  nation  beat  high  with  exultation,  for 
now,  when  they  saw  their  ancient  pilot  once 
more  at  the  helm,  they  hoped  for  a  prosperous 
voyage  and  a  quiet  haven  in  the  bosom  of 
prosperity. 

His  reception  at  Trenton  was  peculiarly 
touching.  It  was  planned  by  those  females 
and  their  daughters  whose  patriotism  and  suf- 
ferings in  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  equal  to 
those  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers.  It  was  here,  when  the  hopes  of 
the  people  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  the 
eagle  of  freedom  seemed  to  flap  his  wings, 
as  if  preparing  to  forsake  the  world,  that 
Washington  performed  those  prompt  and  dar- 
ing acts  which,  while  they  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  his  country,  freed,  for  a  time, 
the  matrons  of  Trenton  from  the  insults  and 
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wrongs  of  an  arrogant  soldiery.  The  female 
heart  is  no  sanctuary  for  ingratitude  ;  and  when 
Washington  arrived  at  the  bridge  over  the  As- 
sumpink,  which  here  flows  close  to  the  borders 
of  the  city,  he  met  the  sweetest  reward  that, 
perhaps,  ever  crowned  his  virtues. 

Over  the  bridge  was  thrown  an  arch  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers,  bearing  this  affecting  in- 
scription in  large  letters  : — 

"  DECEMBER  26,  1776. 

"  The  hero  who  defended  the  mothers  will 

protect  the  daughters" 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  bridge  were  as- 
sembled many  hundreds  of  young  girls  of  va- 
rious ages,  arrayed  in  white,  the  emblem  of 
truth  and  innocence,  their  brows  circled  with 
garlands,  and  baskets  of  flowers  in  their  hands. 
Beyond  these  were  disposed  the  grown-up 
daughters  of  the  land,  clothed  and  equipped 
like  the  others,  and  behind  them  the  matrons, 
all  of  whom  remembered  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten twenty-sixth  of  December,  1776.  As 
the  good  Washington  left  the  bridge,  they  joined 
in  a  chorus,  touchingly  expressive  of  his  ser- 
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vices  and  their  gratitude,  strewing,  at  the  same 
time,  flowers  as  he  passed  along.  That  mouth 
whose  muscles  of  gigantic  strength  indicated 
the  firmness  of  his  character  and  the  force 
of  his  mind,  was  now  observed  to  quiver  with 
emotion ;  that  eye  which  looked  storms  and 
tempests,  enemies  and  friends,  undauntedly  in 
the  face,  and  never  quailed  in  the  sight  of  man, 
now  glistened  with  tears  ;  and  that  hand  which 
had  not  trembled  when  often  life,  fame,  and 
the  liberty  of  his  country  hung  on  the  point  of 
a  single  moment,  now  refused  its  office.  His 
hat  dropped  from  his  hand  as  he  drew  it  across 
his  brow. 

His  reception  everywhere  was  worthy  of  his 
services,  and  of  a  grateful  people.  At  New- 
York,  the  vessels  were  adorned  with  flags,  and 
the  river  alive  with  boats,  gayly  decked  out  in 
like  manner,  with  bands  of  music  on  board; 
the  place  of  his  landing  was  thronged  with 
crowds  of  citizens,  gathered  together  to  wel- 
come his  arrival.  The  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  announced  his  landing, 
and  he  was  conducted  to  his  lodging  by  thou- 
sands of  grateful  hearts,  who  remembered  what 
he  had  done  for  them  in  the  days  of  their  trial. 
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It  had  been  arranged  that  a  military  escort 
should  attend  him ;  but  when  the  officer  in  com- 
mand announced  his  commission,  Washington 
replied,  "  I  require  no  guard  but  the  affections 
of  the  people,"  and  declined  their  attendance. 

At  this  moment,  so  calculated  to  inflate  the 
human  heart  with  vanity,  Washington,  though 
grateful  for  these  spontaneous  proofs  of  affec- 
tionate veneration,  was  not  elated.  In  describ- 
ing the  scene  in  one  of  his  familiar  letters,  he 
says  : — "  The  display  of  boats  on  this  occasion 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  on  board, 
the  decorations  of  the  ships,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  I 
passed  along  the  wharves,  gave  me  as  much 
pain  as  pleasure,  contemplating  the  probable 
reversal  of  this  scene,  after  all  my  endeavours 
to  do  good."  Happily,  his  anticipations  were 
never  realized.  Although  his  policy  in  relation 
to  the  French  Revolution,  which  was  as  wise 
as  it  was  happy  in  its  consequences,  did  not 
give  universal  satisfaction,  still  he  remained 
master  of  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  laurels  he  had  won  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  continued  to 
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flourish  on  his  brow  while  living,  and  will  grow 
green  on  his  grave  to  the  end  of  time. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1789,  he  took 
the  oath,  and  entered  on  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  highest  as  well 
as  most  thankless  that  could  be  undertaken  by 
man.  The  head  of  this  free  government  is  no 
idle,  empty  pageant,  set  up  to  challenge  the 
admiration,  and  coerce  the  absolute  submission 
of  the  people ;  his  duties  are  arduous  and  his 
responsibilities  great ;  he  is  the  first  servant, 
not  the  master  of  the  state,  and  is  amenable  for 
his  conduct,  like  the  humblest  citizen.  As  the 
executor  of  the  laws,  he  is  bound  to  see  them 
obeyed  ;  as  the  first  of  our  citizens,  he  is  equally 
bound  to  set  an  example  of  obedience.  The 
oath  "  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  balcony  of  the  old  Federal  Hall  in 
New-York,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  state,  and 
the  Bible  on  which  it  was  sworn  is  still  pre- 
served as  a  sacred  relic. 

At  the  time  Washington  assumed  the  high 
functions  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  all  his 
firmness,  integrity,  and  talents.  A  new  con- 
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stitution  to  be  administered,  without  the  aid  of 
experience  or  precedent,  by  an  authority  to 
which  the  people  were  strangers ;  serious  and 
alarming  difficulties  to  be  adjusted  with  Eng- 
land ;  the  Indian  nations  all  along  our  frontier 
brandishing  their  tomahawks  and  whetting  their 
scalping-knives ;  war  with  Mediterranean  pi- 
rates ;  the  Spaniards  denying  our  right  to  navi- 
gate the  Mississippi,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky 
threatening  a  separation  from  the  Union,  unless 
that  right  was  successfully  asserted  by  the 
government.  Other  difficulties  stared  the  new 
president  full  in  the  face.  Some  of  the  states 
still  declined  to  accept  the  new  constitution, 
and  become  members  of  the  confederation; 
others  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  subject ; 
and  a  debt  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  ;  to  meet 
all  which  there  was  an  army  of  less  than  a 
thousand  men,  and  an  empty  treasury. 

Here  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  call  forth  all  the  energies,  if  not  to  produce 
despair  in  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  man.  But 
Washington  was  not  such  a  man.  Conscious  of 
the  purity  of  his  purposes,  he  relied  on  the 
protection  of  that  Power  which  is  all  purity. 
His  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  civil  and 
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judicial  administration  of  the  government,  by 
the  appointment  of  men  in  whose  virtue  and 
capacity  a  long  experience  had  given  him  con- 
^dence.  Having  done  this,  he  took  the  reins 
with  a  firm,  steady  hand,  and  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  rugged  steep  before  him. 

The  next  object  that  called  his  attention  was 
the  situation  of  the  inland  frontier,  now  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  savages,  who  had  not  been 
included  in  the  general  pacification,  although 
a  proposition  to  that  effect  had  been  made  by 
the  British  commissioners.  Although  our  gov- 
ernment has  always  treated  with  the  Indians 
as  independent  tribes,  it  has  never  placed  them 
on  the  footing  of  civilized  nations,  or  admitted 
any  mediation  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers. 
The  United  States  do  not  recognise  them  as 
parties  in  civilized  warfare  ;  they  neither  avail 
themselves  of  their  alliance,  nor  acknowledge 
them  as  the  auxiliaries  of  other  nations. 

A  system  was  devised  for  the  conduct  of 
those  singular  relations  which  alone  can  subsist 
between  people  so  different  in  all  respects, 
moral  and  political.  The  wisdom  of  that  sys- 
tem has  been  exemplified  in  having  uniformly 
been  acted  upon  to  this  time,  and  though  it  may 
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perhaps  be  questioned  as  to  its  abstract  princi- 
ples, it  would  be  perhaps  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  devise  a  better.  Our  ancestors  came  to 
this  country  under  the  sanction  of  a  principle 
at  that  time  universally  acknowledged  among 
civilized  nations,  and  when  once  here,  the  first 
law  of  nature,  self-defence,  furnishes  their  only 
justification.  While  weak,  they  were  obliged 
to  defend  themselves,  and  when  they  became 
strong,  they  were  probably  too  apt  to  remember 
their  former  sufferings. 

The  policy  of  Washington,  with  regard  to 
these  unfortunate  people,  was  successful  in 
quieting,  if  not  conciliating  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes ;  but  others  remained  refractory,  and  con- 
tinued their  atrocities.  After  defeating  two 
American  armies,  with  great  slaughter,  they 
were  at  length  brought  to  terms  by  the  gallant 
Wayne,  who  gave  them  so  severe  a  beating  in  a 
great  general  action,  that  they  sued  for  peace. 
This  was  concluded  at  Greenville ;  and  the  ces- 
sion of  a  vast  territory,  not  only  relieved  the 
frontier  from  savage  inroads,  but  paved  the  way 
for  the  progress  of  civilization  into  a  new  world 
of  wilderness. 

He  was  equally  successful  at  a  subsequent 
period  in  his  negotiations  with  Spain.  His 
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high  character  for  veracity  and  honour  gave  him 
singular  advantages  in  his  foreign  intercourse. 
He  proceeded  in  a  straightforward  open  man- 
ner ;  stated  what  was  wanted,  and  what  would 
be  given  in  return  ;  relied  on  justice,  and  en- 
forced its  claims  with  the  arguments  of  truth. 
He  disdained  to  purchase  advantages  by  cor- 
ruption, or  to  deceive  by  insincerity.  As  in 
private,  so  in  public  life,  he  proceeded  inflexi- 
bly upon  the  noble  maxim,  whose  truth  is  every 
day  verified,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
The  conviction  of  a  man's  integrity  gives  him 
far  greater  advantages  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world  than  he  can  ever  gain  by  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood.  The  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  was  finally  conceded  by  Spain. 

The  settlement  of  the  controversies  growing 
out  of  the  treaty  with  England  proved  even 
more  difficult  than  those  with  Spain.  The 
wounds  inflicted  on  both  nations  by  a  war  of  so 
many  years  were  healed,  but  the  scars  re- 
mained, to  remind  the  one  of  what  it  had  suf- 
fered, the  other  of  what  it  had  lost.  Time  and 
mutual  good  offices  were  necessary  to  allay 
that  spirit  which  had  been  excited  on  one  hand 
by  injuries,  on  the  other  by  successful  resist- 
P2 
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ance ;  and  time  indeed  had  passed  away,  but  it 
had  left  behind  it  neither  forgiveness  nor  ob- 
livion. It  was  accompanied  on  one  hand  by 
new  provocations,  on  the  other  by  additional 
remonstrances  and  renewed  indignation.  Ne- 
gotiations continued  for  a  long  while,  without 
any  result  but  mortification  and  impatience  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  French  Revolution 
threatened  the  existence  of  all  the  established 
governments  of  Europe,  and  England  among 
the  rest,  that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which 
brought  with  it  an  adjustment  of  the  principal 
points  that  had  so  long  embroiled  the  two  na- 
tions, and  fostered  a  spirit  of  increasing  hos- 
tility. The  most  vexing  question  of  all,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  right  of  entering  our  ships  and 
impressing  seamen,  was  left  unsettled,  and  it 
became  obvious  that  it  would  never  be  ad- 
justed except  on  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
the  strongest.  About  the  same  time  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  thus,  for  a  while,  our 
commerce  remained  unmolested  on  that  famous 
sea  where,  some  years  afterwards,  our  gallant 
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navy  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  and  fu- 
ture glories. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  principles  or  conduct  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties which,  from  the  period  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  down  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  struggling  for  ascendency  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  My  limits  will  not 
permit  it,  if  I  wished ;  but  if  they  did,  I  should 
decline  the  task.  My  youthful  readers  will 
know  and  feel  their  excitement  soon  enough, 
perhaps  too  soon ;  and  I  wish  not  to  become  in- 
strumental in  implanting  in  their  tender  minds 
the  seeds  of  social  and  political  antipathies.  I 
am  attempting  to  write  the  life  of  a  great  and 
virtuous  man  ;  to  exhibit  a  noble  moral  exam- 
ple for  the  imitation  of  the  children  of  my  coun- 
try. My  business  is  with  the  actions  of  Wash- 
ington, not  with  the  imputations  of  his  enemies 
or  the  struggles  of  ambitious  politicians.  Pos- 
terity has  placed  him  far  above  such  puny 
trifles  and  triflers,  and  I  will  not  assist,  how- 
ever humbly,  in  reviving  imputations  which 
have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion  or  insignifi- 
cance under  the  weight  of  his  mighty  name. 
The  French  Revolution,  which  set  the 
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Old  World  in  a  blaze,  but  for  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  Washington  would  have  in- 
volved the  United  States  in  the  labyrinth  of 
European  policy.  He  it  was  that  prevented 
their  becoming  parties  in  that  series  of  tre- 
mendous wars  which  desolated  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  ;  caused  the  rivers 
to  run  red  with  blood  ;  overturned  and  erected 
thrones  ;  converted  kings  into  the  playthings 
of  fortune;  and  ended  in  the  creation  of  a 
mighty  phantom,  which,  after  being  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  world,  vanished  from  our  sight 
on  a  desolate  rock  of  the  ocean. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  had  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  good  offices  of  France  during  their 
struggle  for  independence  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  their  sympathies  were  deeply  engaged  in 
behalf  of  a  contest  so  similar  in  many  respects 
to  their  own.  The  institution  of  the  French 
republic  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  equal 
to  that  they  felt  on  the  establishment  of  their 
own  liberties  ;  and,  but  for  the  firm  and  steady 
hand  of  Washington,  they  would  have  taken 
the  bridle  between  their  teeth  and  run  head- 
long into  the  vortex  of  European  revolution. 
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Washington  issued  his  famous  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  from  which  Mr.  Genet,  the  min- 
ister of  the  French  republic,  threatened  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  a  measure  understood  to 
mean  nothing  less  than  revolution.  From  that 
moment  the  people  began  to  rally  around  their 
beloved  chief,  like  children  who  will  not  allow 
their  father  to  be  insulted,  although  they  them- 
selves may  think  him  wrong.  They  sanctioned 
the  proclamation,  and  time  has  ratified  their 
decision.  It  is  believed  there  is  not  a  rational 
American  who  does  not  now  feel  that  the  course 
of  Washington  was  founded  in  consummate 
wisdom,  deep  feeling,  and  eternal  justice. 

Having  been  twice  unanimously  elected  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  men ;  having 
served  his  country  faithfully  eight  years  in  war, 
and  eight  in  peace ;  having  settled  the  govern- 
ment on  a  permanent  basis,  established  a  series 
of  precedents  for  the  imitation  of  his  successors, 
and  seeing  the  United  States  now  resting  hap- 
pily in  the  lap  of  repose  and  prosperity ;  hav- 
ing fulfilled  all  and  more  than  they  had  a  right 
to  ask  of  him,  and  consummated  all  his  public 
duties,  Washington  now  signified  his  intention 
of  declining  a  re-election.  During  the  arduoug 
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services  of  the  preceding  term,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  for  a  while  to  the  repose  of 
Mount  Vernon  for  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health,  and  he  now  resolved  to  relieve  himself 
finally  from  all  the  duties  and  cares  of  public 
life.  He  had  earned  this  privilege  by  a  whole 
life  of  arduous  patriotism,  and  without  doubt 
wished  to  close  his  public  career  by  one  more 
act  of  moderation,  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
might  come  after  him.  He  believed  eight  years 
to  be  a  sufficient  term  of  service  in  the  office 
of  president  for  any  one  single  man,  and  deter- 
mined to  establish  the  precedent  by  setting  the 
example  himself. 

Feeling  on  this  occasion  like  a  father  about 
to  take  a  final  leave  of  his  dear  children,  and 
give  them  his  parting  blessing,  Washington,  at 
the  moment  of  announcing  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring from  the  world,  addressed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  his  last  memorable  words. 
These  were  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  his  "  Friends 
and  fellow-citizens,"  fraught  with  lessons  of 
virtue  and  patriotism,  adorned  by  the  most 
touching  simplicity,  the  most  mature  wis- 
dom, the  most  affectionate  and  endearing  ear- 
nestness of  paternal  solicitude.  He  was  now 
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about  to  withdraw  his  long  and  salutary  guar- 
dianship from  this  young  and  vigorous  country, 
his  only  offspring,  and  he  left  her  the  noblest 
legacy  in  his  power,  the  priceless  riches  of  his 
precepts  and  example.  » 

"  In  looking  forward,"  he  says,  "  to  the  mo- 
ment which  is  intended  to  terminate  the  career 
of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me 
to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved 
country  for  the  many  honours  it  has  conferred 
upon  me,  or  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported  me,  and  for 
the  opportunities  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting 
my  inviolable  attachment  by  services  useful 
and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal. 

"Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave  as  a  strong 
incitement  to  unceasing  vows,  that  Heaven  may 
continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  be- 
neficence ;  that  your  union  and  brotherly  affec- 
tion may  be  perpetual ;  that  the  free  constitu- 
tion which  is  the  work  of  your  hands  may  be 
sacredly  maintained  ;  that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
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and  virtue ;  that  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation, 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it 
to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  the  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

"  Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger 
natural  to  such  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all  im- 
portant to  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These 
will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel, 

"  Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  the  attach- 
ment. 

"  The  unity  of  government,  which  consti- 
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tutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you. 
It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  the  main  pillar  in  the 
edifice  of  your  real  independence,  the  support 
of  your  tranquillity  at  home  and  your  peace 
abroad ;  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  that  from  different  causes  and  from 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  (as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies 
will  be  constantly  and  actively,  though  often 
covertly  and  insidiously  directed,)  it  is  of  infi- 
nite moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate 
the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness  ;  that 
you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  im- 
moveable  attachment  to  it,  accustoming  your- 
selves to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anx- 
iety; discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  may  in  any  event  be 
abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country 
VOL.  n. — Q 
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from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  that 
now  link  together  the  various  parts." 

He  then  proceeds  to  caution  his  fellow-citi- 
zens against  those  geographical  distinctions  of 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  which,  by  fos- 
tering ideas  of  separate  interests  and  character, 
{are  calculated  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  our  union, 
and  to  create  prejudices,  if  not  antipathies,  dan- 
gerous to  its  existence.  He  shows,  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  great  paramount  interests  of 
each  of  the  different  sections,  that  they  are  in- 
separably intertwined  in  one  common  bond ; 
that  they  are  mutually  dependant  on  each 
other;  and  that  they  cannot  be  rent  asunder 
without  deeply  wounding  our  prosperity  at 
home,  our  character  and  influence  abroad,  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  perpetual  broils  among 
ourselves,  and  creating  a  necessity  for  great 
standing  armies,  themselves  the  most  fatal 
enemies  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

He  earnestly  recommends  implicit  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  one  of  the  great 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
liberty.  "  The  basis  of  our  political  system," 
he  says,  "  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
and  alter  their  constitutions  of  government ; 
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but  the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists* 
till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of 
the  people  to  establish  government,  presup- 
poses the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government." 

He  denounces  "  all  combinations  and  asso- 
ciations under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  ihe  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counter- 
act, or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities,"  as  destructive 
to  this  fundamental  principle  and  of  fatal  ten- 
dency. He  cautions  his  countrymen  against 
the  extreme  excitements  of  party  spirit ;  the 
factious  opposition  and  pernicious  excesses  to 
which  they  inevitably  tend,  until  by  degrees 
they  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek 
security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  competitors,  turns  this  dispo- 
sition to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on 
the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

He  warns  those  who  are  to  administer  the 
government  after  him,  "  to  confine  themselves 
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within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
refraining,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one 
department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus 
to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
real  despotism." 

He  inculcates,  with  the  most  earnest  elo 
quence,  a  regard  to  religion  and  morality. 

"  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits,"  he  says, 
"  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism 
who  should  labour  to  subvert  these  great  pillars 
of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  con- 
nections with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let 
it  be  simply  added,  where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are 
the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  sup- 
pos'tion  that  morality  can  be  attained  without 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  a  re- 
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fined  education,  or  minds  of  peculiar  cast,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principles." 

He  recommends  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
"  Promote,  then,"  he  says,  "  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened." 

He  recommends  the  practice  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  relations 
of  peace  with  all  mankind,  as  not  only  enforced 
by  the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality,  but 
by  all  the  maxims  of  sound  policy.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  successful  pursuit  of  this  great  ob- 
ject, he  cautions  his  fellow-citizens  against  the 
indulgence  of  undue  partiality  or  prejudice  in 
favour  or  against  any  nation  whatever,  as  lead- 
ing to  weak  sacrifices  on  one  hand,  senseless 
hostility  on  the  other. 

Most  emphatically  does  he  warn  them  against 
the  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  the  fatal  enemy 
of  all  the  ancient  republics.  He  enjoins  a 
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watchful  jealousy  of  all  equally  impartial, 
otherwise  it  may  only  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
visionary  dangers  on  one  hand,  and  wilful  blind- 
ness on  the  other. 

Then,  after  recommending  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  political  alliances  with  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  a  due  regard  to  the  national  faith  to- 
wards public  creditors  ;  suitable  establishments 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  that  we  may 
not  be  tempted  to  rely  on  foreign  aid,  which 
will  never  be  afforded,  in  all  probability,  with- 
out the  price  of  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  depending  on  the  hollow  friendship 
of  jealous  rivals,  he  concludes  this  admirable 
address,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  early 
lessons  of  every  youth  of  our  country,  in  the 
following  affecting  words  : — 

"  Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my 
administration,  I  am  unconscious  of  intentional 
error,  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  de- 
fects, not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have 
committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend. 
I  shall  always  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my 
country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  in- 
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diligence,  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  a 
life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright 
zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be 
to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

"  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love 
towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who 
views  it  as  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his 
progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  antici- 
pate with  pleasing  expectations  that  retreat 
in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without 
alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow-citizens  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  good  laws  under  a  free  government, 
the  ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the 
happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 
labours,  and  dangers." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  he  bade  a  last 
farewell  to  public  life.  Those  who  have  read 
in  history  the  struggles  of  ambitious  men  for 
power,  and  seen  them  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try involving  whole  nations  in  the  horrors  of 
civil  strife,  only  for  the  worthless  privilege  of 
choosing  a  master,  will  do  well  to  mark  the 
conduct  of  Washington  on  this  occasion.  He 
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waited  only  in  Philadelphia  to  congratulate  his 
successor,  and  pay  respect  to  the  choice  of  the 
people  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Adams.  He  en- 
tered the  senate  chamber  as  a  private  citizen, 
and,  while  every  eye  glistened  at  thus  seeing 
him  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  new  president,  wished  that  his  adminis- 
tration might  prove  as  happy  for  himself  as  for 
his  country,  and  bowing  to  the  assemblage,  re- 
tired unattended  as  he  came. 

As  he  was  hailed  with  blessings  on  entering, 
so  was  he  greeted  with  blessings  when  he 
quitted  for  ever  the  presidential  chair.  He 
came  from  his  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon 
accompanied  by  joyful  acclamations  of  wel- 
come, and  he  was  followed  thither  by  the  love 
and  veneration  of  millions  of  grateful  people. 
Blessed,  and  thrice  blessed,  is  he  who  closes 
a  life  of  honest  fame  in  such  a  dignified  and 
happy  repose ;  fortunate  the  nation  that  can 
boast  of  such  an  example,  and  still  more  for- 
tunate the  children  who  can  call  him  Father 
of  their  Country. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  last_  Years  and  Death  of  Washington. 

DURING  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  retirement  from  the  presidency,  and  the  la- 
mented death  of  Washington,  his  days  were 
happily  and  usefully  occupied  in  rural  pursuits 
and  domestic  enjoyments.  Influenced  by  those 
great  motives  of  patriotism  which  governed  all 
his  public  acts,  he  indeed  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
season  when  it  was  believed  the  authority  of 
his  name  would  operate  beneficially  to  his 
country.  But  he  was  never  again  called  into 
action,  and  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  away  in  peaceful  occupations,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  repose.  Mount  Vernon  was, 
of  course,  thronged  with  visiters ;  it  was  the 
shrine  where  his  countrymen  came  to  pay  their 
devotions,  and  where  distinguished  foreigners 
thronged  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  behold 
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and  to  converse  with  the  man  who,  after  de- 
livering a  nation  from  foreign  oppression,  had 
left  it  in  possession  of  the  freedom  he  had 
won ;  the  man  who  twice  abdicated  a  power 
for  which  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
vulgar  heroes  had  sacrificed  themselves  and 
their  country. 

He  exhibited  the  same  wise  economy  of 
time,  the  same  attention  to  his  domestic  affairs 
and  rural  occupations,  the  same  cheerfulness 
in  hours  of  relaxation,  and  the  same  attention 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him.  He  al- 
ways rose  at,  or  before,  the  dawn  of  day,  lighted 
his  candle  and  entered  his  study,  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time,  as  was  supposed, 
at  his  devotions.  But  no  one  ever  knew,  for  none 
ever  intruded  on  his  sacred  privacy.  When 
his  occupation  was  finished,  he  rung  for  his  boots 
and  walked  or  rode  out  to  pursue  his  morning 
exercise  and  avocations.  Visiters  did  not  in- 
terfere in  the  least  with  his  course  of  life  ;  they 
were  made  welcome,  by  permission  to  do  as 
they  pleased,  and  being  convinced  by  all  they 
saw  that  they  interfered  not  in  the  least  with 
the  economy  of  the  household,  or  the  pleasures 
of  others. 
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Like  all  truly  great  men,  the  manners  of 
Washington,  though  eminently  dignified,  were 
adorned  by  the  most  unaffected  simplicity. 
He  relished  the  innocent  gayety  of  youth,  the 
sprightly  gambols  of  children,  and  enjoyed  a 
decorous  jest  or  humorous  anecdote  with  a 
peculiar  relish.  If,  while  perusing  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  in  the  domestic  circle,  he  met  with 
any  thing  amusing  or  remarkable,  he  would 
read  it  aloud  for  their  entertainment,  and  never 
failed  to  participate  in  every  innocent  or  sport- 
ive frolic  that  was.  going  on  around  him.  His 
dignity  was  not  that  of  pride  or  moroseness, 
but  of  intellect  and  virtue ;  and  among  those 
he  loved,  he  laughed  and  joked  like  others. 
He  was  accustomed  sometimes  to  tell  the  fol- 
lowing story : — 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  visit  he  paid  to 
Mount  Vernon  while  president,  he  had  invited 
the  company  of  two  distinguished  lawyers, 
each  of  whom  afterwards  attained  to  the  highest 
judicial  situations  in  this  country.  They  came 
on  horseback,  and,  for  convenience,  or  some 
other  purpose,  had  bestowed  their  wardrobe  in 
the  same  pair  of  saddle-bags,  each  one  occupy- 
ing his  side.  On  their  arrival,  wet  to  the  skin 
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by  a  shower  of  rain,  they  were  shown  into  a 
chamber  to  change  their  garments.  One  un- 
locked his  side  of  the  bag,  and  the  first  thing 
he  drew  forth  was  a  black  bottle  of  whiskey. 
He  insisted  that  this  was  his  companion's  re- 
pository ;  but  on  unlocking  the  other,  there  was 
found  a  huge  twist  of  tobacco,  a  few  pieces  of 
corn-bread,  and  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
wagoner's  pack-saddle.  They  had  exchanged 
saddle-bags  with  some  traveller  on  the  way, 
and  finally  made  their  appearance  in  borrowed 
clothes  that  fitted  them  most  ludicrously.  The 
general  was  highly  diverted,  and  amused  him- 
self with  anticipating  the  dismay  of  the  wagoner 
when  he  discovered  this  oversight  of  the  men 
of  law.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  Washing- 
ton prevailed  on  one  of  his  guests  to  enter  into 
public  life,  and  thus  secured  to  his  country  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
trates of  this  or  any  other  age. 

Another  anecdote  of  a  more  touching  char- 
acter is  derived  from  a  source  which,  if  I  were 
permitted  to  mention,  would  not  only  vouch  for 
its  truth,  but  give  it  additional  value  and  in- 
terest. When  Washington  retired  from  public 
life,  his  name  and  fame  excited  in  the  hearts 
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of  the  people  at  large,  and  most  especially  the 
more  youthful  portion,  a  degree  of  reverence 
which,  by  checking  their  vivacity  or  awing 
them  into  silence,  often  gave  him  great  pain. 
Being  once  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Blackburn, 
ancestor  to  the  exemplary  matron  who  now 
possesses  Mount  Vernon,  a  large  company  of 
young  people  were  assembled  to  welcome  his 
arrival,  or  on  some  other  festive  occasion. 
The  general  was  unusually  cheerful  and  ani- 
mated, but  he  observed  that  whenever  he  made 
his  appearance,  the  dance  lost  its  vivacity,  the 
little  gossipings  in  corners  ceased,  and  a  sol- 
emn silence  prevailed,  as  at  the  presence  of 
one  they  either  feared  or  reverenced  too  much 
to  permit  them  to  enjoy  themselves.  He  strove 
to  remove  this  restraint  by  mixing  familiarly 
among  them  and  chatting  with  unaffected  hi- 
larity. But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  there  was  a 
spell  on  the  little  circle,  and  he  retired  among 
the  elders  in  an  adjoining  room,  appearing  to 
be  much  pained  at  the  restraint  his  presence 
inspired.  When,  however,  the  young  people 
had  again  become  animated,  he  arose  cau- 
tiously from  his  seat,  walked  on  tiptoe  to  the 
door,  which  was  ajar,  and  stood  oontempla- 
VOL.  n. — R 
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ting  the  scene  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  a  look  of  genuine  and  benevolent  pleas- 
ure that  went  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  parents 
who  were  observing  him. 

As  illustrating  his  character  and  affording  an 
example  of  his  great  self-command,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  appropriate  to  my  purpose.  It 
is  derived  from  Judge  Breckenridge*  himself, 
who  used  often  to  tell  the  story.  The  judge 
was  an  inimitable  humorist,  and,  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  fell  in  with  Washington  at  a  pub- 
lic house,  where  a  large  company  had  gathered 
together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac. They  supped  at  the  same  table,  and  Mr. 
Breckenridge  essayed  all  his  powers  of  humour 
to  divert  the  general ;  but  in  vain.  He  seemed 
aware  of  his  purpose,  and  listened  without  a 
smile.  However,  it  so  happened  that  the 
chambers  of  Washington  and  Breckenridge  ad- 
joined, and  were  only  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  thin  partition  of  pine  boards.  The 
general  had  retired  first,  and  when  the  judge 
entered  his  own  room,  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
Washington,  who  was  already  in  bed,  laughing 

*  Author  of  Modern  Chivalry. 
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to  himself  with  infinite  glee,  no  doubt  at  the 
recollection  of  his  stories. 

The  constitution  of  Washington  was  natu- 
rally strong,  and  though  a  life  of  labour,  anx- 
ieties, and  hardships  had  occasionally  impaired 
his  health,  still  his  equanimity,  his  temperance, 
and  his  constant  exercise  on  horseback  prom- 
ised a  green  and  vigorous  old  age.  But  it 
would  appear  that  this  great  and  good  man, 
great  in  what  he  performed,  but  still  greater  in 
what  he  resisted,  having  finished  the  work  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  expressly  de- 
signed, was  to  be  suddenly  called  away,  lest, 
in  the  weakness  of  old  age,  he  might  possibly 
do  something  that  would  diminish  the  force  of 
his  own  invaluable  example,  and  thus  deprive 
posterity  of  its  most  perfect  model.  He  en- 
joyed his  last  retirement  but  two  or  three 
years,  when  he  was  called  away  to  heaven. 

I  shall  describe  the  last  parting  with  one  of 
his  favourite  nephews,  as  received  from  his 
own  mouth. 

"  During  this,  my  last  visit  to  the  general, 
we  walked  together  about  the  grounds,  and 
talked  of  various  improvements  he  had  in  con- 
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templation.  The  lawn  was  to  be  extended 
down  to  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
vault,  which  was  to  be  removed  on  account  of 
the  inroads  made  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  with 
which  it  is  crowned,  which  caused  it  to  leak. 
*  I  intend  to  place  it  there,'  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  spot  where  the  new  vault  now  stands. 
1  First  of  all,  I  shall  make  this  change ;  for, 
after  all,  I  may  require  it  before  the  rest.' 

"When  I  parted  from  him,  he  stood  on  the 
steps  of  "the  front  door,  where  he  took  leave  of 
myself  and  another,  and  wished  us  a  pleasant 
journey,  as  I  was  going  to  Westmoreland  on 
business.  It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning,  he 
had  taken  his  usual  ride,  and  the  clear  healthy 
flush  on  his  cheek,  and  his  sprightly  manner, 
brought  the  remark  from  both  of  us  that  we 
had  never  seen  the  general  look  so  well.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  him  decidedly  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  saw ;  and  when  in  a 
lively  mood,  so  full  of  pleasantry,  so  agreeable 
to  all  with  whom  he  associated,  that  I  could 
hardly  realize  that  he  was  the  same  Washing- 
ton whose  dignity  awed  all  who  approached 
him. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  being  on  my  way 
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home  in  company  with  others,  while  we  were 
conversing  about  Washington,  I  saw  a  servant 
rapidly  riding  towards  us.  On  his  near  ap- 
proach, I  recognised  him  as  belonging  to  Mount 
Vernon.  He  rode  up — his  countenance  told 
the  story — he  handed  me  a  letter.  Washington 

was  dead !" 

• 

The  old  gentleman,  for  he  is  now  very  aged, 
was  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  that  mo- 
ment. Every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
departure  of  him  whose  life  was  one  series 
of  virtuous  usefulness,  and  whose  death  was 
mourned  by  the  tears  of  a  whole  nation,  must 
be  interesting  to  my  young  readers.  They 
may  learn  from  the  example  of  Washington, 
that  he  whose  conscience  is  void  of  reproach 
will  always  die  without  fear.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  his  last  illness  is  copied  from  a 
memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Tobias 
Lear,  his  private  secretary  and  confidential 
friend,  who  attended  him  from  first  to  last : — 

"On  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  the  general  rode 
out  to  his  farms  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  did 
not  return  home  till  past  three.     Soon  after  he 
R  2 
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went  out  the  weather  became  very  bad  ;  rain, 
hail,  and  snow  falling  alternately,  with  a  cold 
wind.  When  he  came  in,  I  carried  some  let- 
ters to  him  to  frank,  intending  to  send  them  to 
the  post-office.  He  franked  the  letters,  but 
said  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  send  a  servant 
to  the  office  that  evening.  I  observed  to  him 
that  I  was  afraid  he  had  got  wet ;  he  said,  no  ; 
his  great-coat  had  kept  him  dry  :  but  his  neck 
appeared  to  be  wet — the  snow  was  hanging  on 
his  hair. 

"  He  came  to  dinner  without  changing  his 
dress.  In  the  evening  he  appeared  as  well  as 
usual.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on  Fri- 
day, which  prevented  the  general  from  riding 
out  as  usual.  He  had  taken  cold  (undoubtedly 
from  being  so  much  exposed  the  day  before), 
and  complained  of  having  a  sore  throat ;  he  had 
a  hoarseness,  which  increased  in  the  evening, 
but  he  made  light  of  it,  as  he  would  never  take 
any  thing  to  carry  off  a  cold, — always  observ- 
ing, *  Let  it  go  as  it  came.'  In  the  evening, 
the  papers  having  come  from  the  post-office,  he 
sat  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  my- 
self, reading  them  till  about  nine  o'clock  ;  and 
when  he  met  with  any  thing  which  he  thought 
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diverting  or  interesting,  he  would  read  it  aloud 
He  desired  me  to  read  to  him  the  debates  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  on  the  election  of  a 
senator  and  governor,  which  I  did.  On  his  re- 
tiring to  bed  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  heath, 
except  the  cold,  which  he  considered  as  trifling 
— he  had  been  remarkably  cheerful  all  the  ^ 
evening. 

"  About  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing he  awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  and  informed 
her  that  he  felt  very  unwell,  and  had  an  ague. 
She  observed  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  and 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  she  wished  to  get 
up  and  call  a  servant ;  but  the  general  would  not 
permit  her,  lest  she  should  take  cold.  As  soon 
as  the  day  appeared,  the  woman  Caroline  went 
into  the  room  to  make  a  fire,  and  the  general 
desired  that  Mr.  Rawlins,  one  of  the  overseers, 
who  was  used  to  bleeding  the  people,  might 
be  sent  for  to  bleed  him  before  the  doctor  could 
arrive.  I  was  sent  for — went  to  the  general's 
chamber,  where  Mrs.  Washington  was  up,  and 
related  to  me  his  being  taken  ill  between  two  % 
and  three  o'clock,  as  before  stated.  I  found 
him  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  hardly  able 
to  utter  a  word  intelligibly.  I  went  out  in- 
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stantly,  and  wrote  a  line  to  Dr.  Plask,  and  sent 
it  with  all  speed.  Immediately  I  returned  to 
the  general's  chamber,  where  I  found  him  in 
the  same  situation  I  had  left  him.  A  mixture 
of  molasses,  vinegar,  and  butter  was  prepared, 
but  he  could  not  swallow  a  drop  ;  whenever  he 
attempted  he  was  distressed,  convulsed,  and 
almost  suffocated. 

"  Mr.  Rawlins  came  in  soon  after  sunrise  and 
prepared  to  bleed  him ;  when  the  arm  was 
ready,  the  general,  observing  Rawlins  appeared 
agitated,  said,  with  difficulty,  '  Don't  be  afraid ;' 
and  after  the  incision  was  made,  he  observed 
the  orifice  was  not  large  enough  :  however,  the 
blood  ran  pretty  freely.  Mrs.  Washington,  not 
knowing  whether  bleeding  was  proper  in  the 
general's  situation,  begged  that  much  might 
not  be  taken  from  him,  and  desired  me  to  stop 
it.  When  I  was  about  to  untie  the  string,  the 
general  put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  said,  '  More.' 

"  Mrs.  Washington  still  uneasy  lest  too  much 
blood  should  be  drawn,  it  was  stopped  after 
about  half  a  pint  had  been  taken.  Finding 
that  no  relief  was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  swallowed,  I  proposed 
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bathing  the  throat  externally  with  sal  volatile, 
which  was  done ;  a  piece  of  flannel  was  then 
put  round  his  neck.  His  feet  were  also  soaked 
in  warm  water,  but  this  gave  no  relief.  By  Mrs. 
Washington's  request,  I  despatched  a  messen- 
ger for  Dr.  Brown  at  Port  Tobacco.  About 
nine  o'clock  Dr.  Craik  arrived,  and  put  a  blis- 
ter of  cantharides  on  the  throat  of  the  general, 
and  took  more  blood,  and  had  some  vinegar 
and  hot  water  set  in  a  teapot,  for  him  to  draw 
in  the  steam  from  the  spout. 

"  He  also  had  sage-tea  and  vinegar  mixed  and 
used  as  a  gargle,  but  when  he  held  back  his 
head  to  let  it  run  down,  it  almost  produced  suf- 
focation. When  the  mixture  came  out  of  his 
mouth  some  phlegm  followed  it,  and  he  would 
attempt  to  cough,  which  the  doctor  encouraged, 
but  without  effect .  About  eleven  o'clock,  Dr. 
Dick  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Craik  bled  the  general 
again ;  no  effect  was  produced,  and  he  continued 
in  the  same  state,  unable  to  swallow  any  thing. 
Dr.  Dick  came  in  about  three  o'clock,  and  Dr. 
Brown  arrived  soon  after;  when,  after  con- 
sultation, the  general  was  bled  again  :  the 
blood  ran  slowly,  appeared  very  thick,  and  did 
not  produce  any  symptoms  of  fainting.  At  four 
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o'clock  the  general  could  swallow  a  little.  Cal- 
omel and  tartar  emetic  were  administered  with- 
out effect.  About  half-past  four  o'clock  he  re- 
quested me  to  ask  Mrs.  Washington  to  come  to 
his  bedside,  when  he  desired  her  to  go  down  to 
his  room,  and  take  from  his  desk  two  wills 
which  she  would  find  there,  and  bring  them  to 
him,  which  she  did.  Upon  looking  at  one, 
which  he  observed  was  useless,  he  desired  her 
to  burn  it,  which  she  did ;  and  then  took  the 
other  and  put  it  away.  After  this  was  done,  I 
returned  again  to  his  bedside  and  took  his  hand. 
He  said  to  me,  '  I  find  I  am  going — my  breath 
cannot  continue  long — I  believed  from  the  first 
attack  it  would  be  fatal.  Do  you  arrange  and 
record  all  my  military  letters  and  papers  ;  ar- 
range my  accounts  and  settle  my  books,  as  you 
know  more  about  them  than  any  one  else  ;  and 
let  Mr.  Rawlins  finish  recording  my  other  let- 
ters, which  he  has  begun.'  He  asked  when 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Washington  would  return  ?  I 
told  him  that  I  believed  about  the  twentieth  of 
the  month.  He  made  no  reply. 

"  The   physicians  arrived  between  five  and 
six  o'clock,  and  when  they  came  to  his  bed 
side,  Dr.  Craik  asked  him  if  he  would  sit  up  in 
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the  bed :  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me  and  was 
raised  up,  when  he  said  to  the  physician — '  I 
feel  myself  going ;  you  had  better  not  take  any 
more  trouble  about  me,  but  let  me  go  off 
quietly ;  I  cannot  last  long.'  They  found  what 
had  been  done  was  without  effect ;  he  laid 
down  again,  and  they  retired,  excepting  Dr. 
Craik.  He  then  said  to  him — '  Doctor,  I  die 
hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go ;  I  believed 
from  my  first  attack  I  should  not  survive  it ; 
my  breath  cannot  last  long.'  The  doctor 
pressed  his  hand,  but  could  not  utter  a  word ; 
he  retired  from  the  bedside  and  sat  by  the  fire, 
absorbed  in  grief.  About  eight  o'clock,  the 
physicians  again  came  into  the  room,  and  ap- 
plied blisters  to  his  legs,  but  went  out  without 
a  ray  of  hope.  From  this  time  he  appeared  to 
breathe  with  less  difficulty  than  he  had  done, 
but  was  very  restless,  continually  changing  his 
position,  to  endeavour  to  get  ease.  I  aided 
him  all  in  my  power,  and  was  gratified  in  be- 
lieving he  felt  it,  for  he  would  look  upon  me 
with  eyes  speaking  gratitude,  but  unable  to 
utter  a  word  without  great  distress.  About  ten 
o'clock  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to 
me  before  he  could  effect  it ;  at  length  he  said, 
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*  I  am  just  going.     Have  me  decently  buried  ; 
and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in 
less  than  two  days  after  I  am  dead.'     I  bowed 
assent.     He  looked  at  me  again  and  said,  '  Do 
you   understand   me  ?'     I  replied,   '  Yes,  sir.' 

*  'Tis  well,'  said  he.     About  ten  minutes  before 
he  expired,  his  breathing  became  much  easier : 
he   lay  quietly :   he  withdrew  his  hand  from 
mine,  and  felt  his  own  pulse.     I  spoke  to  Dr. 
Craik,  who  sat  by  the   fire ;  he  came  to  the 
bedside.      The  general's   hand   fell  from   his 
wrist ;  I  took  it  in  mine,  and  placed  it  on  my 
breast.     Dr.  Craik  placed  his  hands  over  his 
eyes  ;  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a 
sigh." 

Thus  perished  the  mortal  part  of  Washington, 
leaving  behind  it  a  fame  which  no  man  that 
ever  lived  may  not  envy.  The  death  of 
monarchs  is  signalized  by  courtiers  in  suits 
of  sable,  but  not  of  mourning ;  while  that 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  was  wept  by 
millions,  who  felt  as  if  they  had  lost  a  dear 
father.  As  the  sad  news,  which  no  previ- 
ous fears  had  prepared  them  to  expect,  spread 
like  a  black  cloud  over  the  whole  land  ii  was 
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received  with  such  feelings  as  children  mourn 
their  beloved  parents.  "  Washington  is  dead  !" 
was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  heart 
to  heart,  from  city  to  city,  until  it  was  heard 
from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other ; 
and  if  ever  a  man's  memory  and  virtues  gained 
for  him  the  noblest  of  all  sublunary  rewards, 
the  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country,  it  was 
those  of  Washington. 

Though  his  body  was  buried  in  the  rustic 
vault  of  Mount  Vernon,  his  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated everywhere  by  processions,  anthems, 
prayers,  funeral  orations,  and  tears  of  silent 
sorrow.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  his 
memory,  but  his  memory  requires  neither  mar- 
ble tombs  nor  proud  mausoleums  to  render  it 
immortal.  His  country  is  his  monument,  and 
its  history  his  epitaph.  So  long  as  public  and 
private  worth  shall  be  cherished;  so  long  as  true 
glory  is  honoured,  talents  admired,  or  integ- 
rity appreciated  in  the  world,  so  long  shall  the 
name  of  Washington  be  quoted  as  the  great  ex- 
ample of  virtuous  heroism  and  disinterested  pa- 
triotism. 

High  as  is  his  name,  it  will  continue  to  rise 
higher  and  higher.  Time,  which  obliterates 

VOL.  II. 8 
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and  defaces  the  recollection  of  false  heroism, 
will  only  add  new  lustre  to  the  true  glory  of 
Washington ;  the  more  distant  the  light,  the  far- 
ther off  it  will  be  seen,  and  the  brighter  it  will 
shine.  When  the  remote  posterity  of  the  pres- 
ent age  shall  discover,  as  they  probably  will, 
that  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  produced  no 
second  Washington,  and  that  he  still  continues 
to  stand  alone  "  in  the  solitude  of  his  glory," 
they  will  then  better  know  how  to  honour  his 
virtues  and  venerate  his  name. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Character  of  Washington. 

THE  lives  of  great  and  good  men  who  have 
become  illustrious  for  services  to  their  country 
and  the  world,  are  principally  valuable  in  show- 
ing by  the  exercise  of  what  great  qualities  they 
were  enabled  thus  to  become  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  In  this  manner  their  example  is 
carried  down  to  posterity,  and  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  derived  immediately  from  their 
actions,  they  become  useful  to  all  succeeding 
ages,  by  exciting  the  desire  of  imitation,  through 
the  medium  of  admiration  and  love. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  character 
on  record  furnishes  a  safer  or  more  noble 
object  for  the  imitation  of  every  class  of  man- 
kind, from  the  ruler  of  nations  to  the  humblest 
citizen,  than  that  of  Washington.  Equally 
admirable  both  in  a  public  and  private  station, 
as  a  military  chief,  a  civil  ruler,  and  a  useful 
citizen,  nothing  but  good  can  arise  from  the 
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contemplation  of  his  example,  in  every  circum- 
stance and  situation  of  his  life.  Those  who 
follow  in  his  footsteps  can  never  go  astray. 

Though  the  simple  relation  which  has  been 
given  furnishes  the  best  exemplification  of  his 
great  qualities,  and  would  seem  to  render  an 
analysis  of  his  character  unnecessary,  yet  ad- 
dressing myself,  as  I  do,  to  the  youth  of  my 
country,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  them  if  I  at- 
tempt to  point  out,  one  by  one,  those  virtues 
and  talents  which  to  me  seem  to  have  contrib- 
uted most  to  his  own  glory,  and  to  the  salvation 
of  his  country.  All  are  exemplified  in  his  life 
and  actions,  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
distinctly  presented  to  the  notice  of  my  youthful 
readers.  Every  thing  truly  good  and  beautiful 
becomes  the  more  so  by  study  and  contemplation. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speeches  and 
letters  of  Washington,  and  follow  his  whole 
course  of  life,  without  receiving  the  convic- 
tion of  his  steady,  rational,  and  exalted  piety. 
Everywhere  he  places  his  chief  reliance,  in 
the  difficult,  almost  hopeless  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  so  often  involved,  on  the  justice 
of  that  great  Being  who  holds  the  fate  of  men 
and  of  nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  His 
hopes  for  his  country  are  always  founded  on 
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the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  and  the  blessing 
of  Heaven.  His  was  the  belief  of  reason  and 
revelation ;  and  that  belief  was  illustrated  and 
exemplified  in  all  his  actions.  No  parade  ac- 
companied its  exercise,  no  declamation  its  ex- 
hibition ;  for  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  man  who 
is  always  boasting  of  his  religion,  is  like  one 
who  continually  proclaims  his  honesty — he 
would  trust  neither  one  nor  the  other.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  argue  points  of  faith, 
but  on  one  occasion,  in  reply  to  a  gentleman 
who  expressed  doubts  on  the  subject,  thus  gave 
his  sentiments  : — 

"It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe  without  the  agency  of  a 
Supreme  Being. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  govern  the  universe 
without  the  aid  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  reason  without  arriving 
at  a  Supreme  Being.  Religion  is  as  necessary 
to  reason,  as  reason  is  to  religion.  The  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  A  reasoning 
being  would  lose  his  reason  in  attempting  to 
account  for  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  had 
he  not  a  Supreme  Being  to  refer  to ;  and  well 
has  it  been  said,  that  if  there  had  been  no  God, 
s  2 
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mankind  would  have  been  obliged  to  imagine 


On  this  basis  of  piety  was  erected  the  super- 
structure of  his  virtues.  He  perceived  the  har- 
monious affinity  subsisting  between  the  duties 
we  owe  to  Heaven  and  those  we  are  called 
upon  to  sustain  on  earth,  and  made  his  faith  the 
foundation  of  his  moral  obligations.  He  cher- 
ished the  homely  but  invaluable  maxim,  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  held  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  eternal  happiness  of  mankind, 
could  never  be  separated  from  the  performance 
of  their  duties  to  Heaven  and  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  believed  it  to  be  an  inflexible  law> 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a  departure  from  the  strict 
obligations  of  truth  and  justice  would  bring 
with  it  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  mankind, 
and  thus  deprive  us  of  our  best  support  for 
prosperity  in  this  world,  as  well  as  our  best 
hope  of  happiness  in  that  to  come.  In  short, 
he  believed  and  practised  on  the  high  principle, 
that  the  invariable  consequence  of  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  was  an  increase  of  happiness. 
What  others  call  good  fortune,  he  ascribed  to  a 
great  and  universal  law,  establishing  an  indisso- 
luble connection  bet  ween  actions  and  their  con  se- 
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quences,  and  making  every  man  responsible  to 
himself  for  his  good  or  ill  success  in  this  world. 
Under  that  superintending  Providence  which 
shapes  the  ends  of  men,  his  sentiments  and 
actions  show  that  he  believed,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  every  rational  being  was  the  architect  of 
his  own  happiness.  Ninety-nine  times  in  av 
hundred,  the  stone  that  falls  on  our  heads  is 
thrown  up  by  ourselves. 

If  we  trace  the  noble  course  of  Washington, 
we  shall  find  these  truths  exemplified  at  every 
step  of  his  rising  greatness.  When,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  sacrificed  his  most  cherished 
hopes,  and  resigned  his  warrant  as  a  midship- 
man in  the  British  navy,  to  filial  piety,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  his  future  greatness.  This 
act  of  duty  prepared  the  way  for  that  career 
which  ended  in  freeing  a  nation,  and  earning 
the  noblest  of  all  titles,  that  of  Father  of  his 
country. 

So,  in  like  manner,  we  see  this  great  princi- 
ple exemplified  in  the  consequences  growing 
directly  out  of  his  early  habits  of  life.  His 
manly  steadiness  of  character,  his  attention  to 
study  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  early  education,  his  fraternal 
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kindness  to  his  brother  Lawrence,  his  industry 
in  pursuing  his  profession  of  surveyor,  and 
the  reputation  he  early  established  for  in- 
flexible truth  and  integrity,  were  rewarded  by 
the  respect  and  confidence  they  inspired  in  all 
who  knew  or  ever  heard  of  him.  On  these 
qualities,  connected  with  and  sustained  by  the 
basis  of  a  great  and  well-constituted  intellect, 
was  erected  the  edifice  of  his  future  fame.  On 
these  it  arose,  on  these  it  reposed,  and  will  re- 
pose through  all  succeeding  time. 

It  is  impossible  for  my  young  countrymen  to 
read  the  history  of  his  life  and  actions,  without 
perceiving,  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that  it 
was  not  less  his  private  than  his  public  virtues 
that  stood  him  in  stead,  when  invested  with 
the  great  prerogative  of  defending  his  country. 
Power  without  authority  is  nothing  but  brute 
force,  the  right  of  the  strongest ;  and  authority 
is  in  a  great  degree  personal.  It  originates  in 
the  noblest  of  all  sources,  superior  virtue  and 
superior  intelligence.  In  a  free  country  espe- 
cially, no  man  who  is  despised  can  govern. 

It  was  this  authority,  derived  exclusively 
from  his  personal  character,  that  enabled  Wash- 
ington to  consummate  the  revolution.  This 
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was  the  power  which  kept  together  the  loose 
fragments  of  the  confederation,  when  all  the 
landmarks  of  old  times  were  swept  away,  and 
no  man  knew  his  rights  or  his  duties.  He 
governed  equally  by  his  pen  and  his  sword ; 
everywhere,  in  times  of  dismay  and  suffering, 
we  find  him  the  inspiring  soul,  the  indefatigable 
soldier,  the  defender  and  the  Mentor  of  the 
young  Telemachus  committed  to  his  guidance. 
His  untiring  industry  enabled  him  to  attend  to 
every  thing ;  his  sagacity  to  provide  against  all 
emergencies  by  his  urgent  representations  to 
Congress  and  the  states ;  and  the  opinion 
universally  entertained  of  him,  gave  to  his  ad- 
vice all  the  authority  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  In 
all  probability  our  cause  had  been  lost,  but  for 
this  sublime  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
patriotism.  It  was  his  virtues,  after  all,  that 
saved  his  country.  But  for  the  unshaken  con- 
fidence inspired  by  these,  the  hero  of  Saratoga 
might  have  superseded  him  in  his  command, 
and  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  produced  the 
ruin  of  our  cause. 

What  but  this  personal  authority,  founded, 
not  in  his  power,  but  his  reputation,  enabled 
him  to  retain  the  obedience,  confidence,  and 
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affections  of  half-starved,  half-naked,  shoeless 
and  shirtless  soldiers,  when  retreating  day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  before  a  superior  ene- 
my; or  when  encamped  in  miserable  huts,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  exposed  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  idleness,  the  past  afforded  no  pleasing 
recollections,  the  present  nothing  but  misery, 
the  future  nothing  but  despair? 

What  but  this  supremacy  of  virtue  enabled 
him  to  keep  alive  the  dying  energies  of  an  ex- 
hausted, almost  hopeless  people,  in  the  dark 
periods  of  the  war  when  every  man's  house, 
and  every  man's  fields  were  at  the  mercy  of  an 
arrogant  enemy,  who  considered  the  struggles 
of  liberty  an  offence  against  Heaven,  and  treated 
its  assertors  as  if  they  were  infidels  ?  And 
what  was  it  that  so  often  stimulated  Congress 
and  the  States  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which,  however  dilatory  and  inefficient,  enabled 
him  still  to  keep  the  flame  of  liberty  alive  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Hudson,  when  it  seemed 
everywhere  else  extinguished,  or  flickering  its 
last  light,  on  the  earth  ? 

Whoever  examines  the  subject  with  a  criti- 
cal eye,  will  find,  indeed,  that  his  was  the  great 
influence  which  pervaded  everywhere,  and  at 
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all  times.  In  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary 
war ;  in  the  almost  anarchy  which  succeeded 
the  establishment  of  independence  ;  in  produc- 
ing the  call  of  a  convention ;  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  in  administer- 
ing its  principles,  and  establishing  those  pre- 
cedents so  necessary  to  give  it  stability  of  action ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  noble  example  of  moderation 
he  exhibited  in  voluntarily  retiring  from  power, 
this  moral  influence,  arising  from  the  authority 
of  his  personal  character  for  inflexible  virtue, 
was  the  great  cement  of  the  Union.  Well 
and  truly  was  it  said  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  announcing 
the  death  of  Washington,  that,  "  More  than  any 
other  individual,  and  as  much  as  to  one  indi- 
vidual was  possible,  has  he  contributed  to  found 
this  our  wide-spreading  empire,  and  to  give  to 
the  Western  World  independence  and  freedom" 
— "  that  he  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

The  courage  of  Washington  was  both  morally 
and  physically  perfect.  It  was  that  of  senti- 
ment and  nerve  ;  it  was  not  merely  the  absence 
of  all  fear,  but  the  impulse  of  a  strong,  un- 
changeable, and  vigorous  feeling,  prompting 
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him  to  exposure  and  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
his  country.  It  was  like  all  his  other  virtues, 
steady  and  true  to  his  noble  purposes.  It  con- 
sisted, not  in  occasional  outbreakings  in  the  mo- 
ment of  keen  excitement,  but  of  an  infinite  series 
of  wrestlings  with  dangers,  having  scarcely  a 
ray  of  hope  to  sustain  their  endurance,  and  un- 
accompanied by  the  stimulus  of  glory  or  suc- 
cess. As  a  soldier,  he  encountered  perpetual 
dangers  with  a  coolness  and  self-possession 
never  on  any  occasion  shaken  or  even  disturbed ; 
and,  as  a  citizen  in  arms  against  a  proud,  un- 
yielding parent,  inflexible  in  her  claims  and 
unforgiving  in  her  vengeance,  he  may  be  justly 
said  to  have  faced  for  years,  without  shrinking, 
another  danger,  a  thousand  times  more  appal- 
ling than  the  cannon  and  the  bayonet.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  though  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he  was 
compelled  to  the  hard  necessity  of  retreating 
before  a  superior  enemy,  neither  friends  or  foes, 
rivals  or  detractors,  ever  breathed  a  whisper 
against  the  courage  of  Washington. 

Industry  is  a  homely  virtue  it  is  true,  but  it 
ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised  by 
my  young  readers.  The  power  to  do  good,  or 
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to  perform  great  actions,  is  nothing  without  the 
will ;  and  those  who  are  idle  or  indolent  never 
possess  that  will.  Without  industry,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  no  one  can  ever  become  great, 
or  even  useful  to  himself  or  to  others.  The 
soil  may  be  rich,  but  without  cultivation  it  will 
produce  little  else  than  worthless  weeds,  luxu- 
rious poisons,  or  flowers  that  fade  before  they 
flourish.  Cultivation  must  be  accompanied  by 
labour.  We  often  see  men  become  rich  or 
great  by  some  lucky  speculation  or  fortunate 
accident,  but  it  is  only  the  wealth  and  great- 
ness of  a  day.  That  which  is  not  the  means 
of  acquiring,  can  never  be  of  preserving  a  great 
good ;  and  he  who  supposes  that  labour  and 
attention  are  not  necessary  to  the  attainment  as 
well  as  retaining  of  prosperity,  will  one  day 
surely  learn,  by  woful  experience,  that  the  con- 
dition on  which  we  receive  all  our  real  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  capacity  for  their  relish,  is  that 
of  earning  them  by  our  own  exertions.  Could 
virtue  be  inherited  like  wealth,  it  would  be 
comparatively  worthless.  The  efforts  neces- 
sary to  its  attainment  give  it  value. 

The  industry  of  Washington  was  one  of  his 
great  characteristics,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
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accompanied  him  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
This  was  one  great  foundation  of  the  success 
which  accompanied  him  through  life.  In  a 
good  cause  he  never  despaired  or  remitted  his 
labours.  By  dividing  his  time  into  different 
portions,  each  devoted  to  one  particular  class 
of  occupations  or  duties,  and  never  suffering 
any  ordinary  temptation  or  circumstance  to  in- 
terfere, he  had  a  time  for  all  things,  and  time 
enough  for  every  thing.  His  recreations  never 
interfered  with  his  labours,  nor  his  labours  with 
his  recreations.  When  his  work  was  done,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  come  forth  among  his 
guests,  or  his  family,  in  the  serene  majesty  of 
his  virtues,  cheerful  and  kind,  indulgent  and 
conciliatory.  His  attentions  were  paid  with  a 
graceful  humility ;  his  voice  was  attuned  to 
kindness ;  and  those  accustomed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  his  smiles,  say  that  there  was  something 
in  them  peculiarly  touching.  They  were  full 
of  benignity  and  chastened  cheerfulness.  They 
were  more  apt  to  draw  tears  of  gratitude,  than 
to  awaken  gayety.  One  of  his  kinsmen,  now 
no  more,  who  was,  when  a  child,  much  at 
Mount  Vernon,  has  told  me  that  when  the  gen- 
eral patted  him  on  the  head,  and  gave  him  one 
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of  his  affectionate  smiles,  he  always  felt  the 
tears  swelling  under  his  eyelids. 

The  temperance  of  Washington  was,  like  all 
his  other  virtues,  under  the  dominion  of  tem- 
perance. It  consisted,  not  in  a  total  abstinence 
from  the  authorized  indulgences  of  this  life,  but 
in  their  salutary  enjoyment.  He  did  not  turn 
with  sour  disgust,  or  affected  disdain,  from  the 
table  which  the  Giver  of  all  good  had  benefi- 
cently spread  before  him,  but  partook  of  the 
banquet  moderately  and  thankfully.  On  no 
occasion  is  there  the  least  authority  for  sup- 
posing he  ever  transcended  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  those  passions  universally  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  man.  He  consequently  es- 
caped all  the  delusions  of  excess,  which  con- 
sist in  false,  misty,  and  exaggerated  views  or 
designs,  stimulated  into  action  by  artificial  ex- 
citement, and  misleading  the  judgment,  while 
they  aggravate  the  passions  and  madden  the 
imagination.  Thus  his  intellect  was  always 
clear,  and  the  admirable  physical  powers  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  nature  were  never  debased 
to  bad  purposes,  or  weakened  by  licentious  in- 
dulgence. 
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A  steady,  unwavering  perseverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  great  and  good  ends  was  another 
striking  characteristic  of  Washington.  He 
neither  decided  rashly,  or  weakly  abandoned 
his  decisions  when  made.  Once  on  the  track 
of  right,  he  followed  it  without  wavering  in  the 
path,  or  relaxing  in  the  pursuit,  though  the  ob- 
ject might  seem  gradually  to  recede  from  his 
view,  and  on  the  point  of  disappearing  for  ever. 
The  checks  and  disasters  he  encountered  in  his 
arduous,  almost  hopeless  military  career,  never 
for  a  moment  cooled  his  ardour  or  palsied  his 
vigour  ;  and  the  repeated  failures  of  his  advice 
and  remonstrances  to  the  civil  authorities  of  his 
country,  only  increased  the  vigour  and  elo- 
quence with  which  he  renewed  his  expostula- 
tions. Disappointment  only  added  to  the  force 
of  his  exertions  in  a  good  cause ;  and  the  neg- 
lect of  their  duty  by  others  but  made  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  performance  of  his  own.  In 
the  whole  course  of  the  revolution  there  is  not 
a  single  instance  in  which  his  courage  flagged, 
or  his  perseverance  abated. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  which  he  most  gloriously  illus- 
trated through  his  whole  life,  was  his  pure,  ex- 
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alted  patriotism.  This  is  the  noblest  feature 
of  his  character,  and  in  this  he  stands,  to  say 
the  least,  on  a  level  with  any  name  in  ancient 
or  modern  history.  A  true  and  faithful  servant 
of  his  country,  he  devoted  to  her  his  days, 
nights,  and  years,  and  never  flinched  or  swerved 
from  those  great  duties  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  every  situation,  all  men  owe 
to  their  country,  yet  so  few  are  willing  to  pay. 
For  his  country  and  its  holy  cause  he  endured 
all,  and  shrunk  at  nothing  but  duplicity,  false- 
hood, and  dishonour,  For  her  he  would  have 
sacrificed  everything,  but  the  obligations  of 
religion  and  morality.  No  temptation  of  ease, 
of  luxury,  or  advantage,  could  draw  him  aside 
from  the  path  of  toil,  anxiety,  and  suffering,  he 
trod  for  so  many  years,  animated  and  sustained 
alone  by  the  love  of  his  country  and  of  liberty. 
He  never  mentions  that  country  without  some 
accompanying  epithet  of  affectionate  devotion 
and  not  only  in  words,  but  in  deeds,  demon 
strated  that  this  was  the  great  ruling  principle 
of  his  life.  His  was  the  pure  ambition  of  an 
exalted  mind ;  he  sought  not  his  own  advan 
tage,  but  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  fellow 
T2 
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citizens,  and  scorned  to  be  great  at  the  price 
of  the  degradation  of  all  around  him.  There 
is  not  a  single  trace  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  from  which  can  be  derived  the  remotest 
ground  for  a  suspicion  that  he  was  influenced 
by  any  personal  motive,  to  accept  or  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  any  one  of  the  high  offices  he 
administered. 

He  held  them  no  longer  than  he  thought  ne- 
cessary or  useful  to  his  country.  By  accepting 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  he  risked  every  thing  dear  to  man, 
— his  person,  his  fortune,  and  his  fame.  As  the 
great  leader  in  the  crusade  of  liberty,  its  defeat 
would  have  brought  down  certain  ruin  on  his 
head.  In  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  struggle, 
if  he  had  retired  from  his  station,  arid  left  his 
country  without  a  pilot  in  the  midst  of  the 
breakers,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  justified 
in  the  sight  of  the  world  and  of  posterity,  by 
the  utter  neglect  of  that  country  to  follow  his 
advice,  or  aid  him  with  the  means  necessary  to 
her  defence.  Yet  adversity  only  quickened  his 
patriotism  to  greater  exertions  of  patience,  per- 
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severance,  and  valour,  and  the  sluggish  insensi- 
bility of  others  seemed  only  to  inspire  him  with 
more  unconquerable  energy. 

It  is  in  this  glorious  light  of  a  patriot  that  I 
wish  most  especially  to  hold  him  up  to  the  ad- 
miration and  emulation  of  my  youthful  readers. 
The  duty  which  men  owe  to  their  country  is 
alike  common  to  every  citizen.  It  is  the  con- 
dition of  our  birthright ;  it  is  born  with  us,  and 
should  only  expire  with  our  latest  breath.  The 
children  of  America  should  be  taught  to  look 
upon  it  as  their  benign  mother,  from  wrhose 
bosom  they  drew  their  nourishment,  and  under 
whose  protection  they  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of 
existence.  It  is  her  air  they  breathe,  it  is  her 
soil  they  cultivate,  it  is  her  waters  they  drink, 
her  food  that  sustains,  and  her  laws  that  pro- 
tect them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  happiness. 
Nothing  but  her  tyranny  and  oppression  can 
ever  justify  them  in  deserting  her  in  the  hour 
of  peril  ;  and  he  who  will  not  raise  his  arm  in 
her  defence,  is  unworthy  of  her  protection  and 
benefits.  Those  who  require  examples  to  spur 
them  on  to  the  performance  of  these  high 
duties,  have  only  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Wash- 
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ington ;  and  surely  if  this  nation  should  ever 
forfeit  its  reputation,  or  tamely  surrender  its 
liberties,  its  disgrace  will  be  doubly  deep,  tha 
it  sinned  in  the  face  of  the  purest  and  most  ex- 
alted example  with  which  a  people  was  ever 
blessed. 

Most  especially  is  it  the  first  duty  of  every 
youth  of  this  country  to  love,  and  cherish,  and 
protect  it  in  every  situation  which  requires 
their  services.  In  her  bosom  they  repose  in 
peace  and  safety,  under  a  system  of  laws  that 
metes  out  justice  and  protection  to  all.  From 
her  bosom  they  draw  the  means  of  existence, 
more  liberal  and  more  equally  bestowed  than 
in  any  other  land  under  heaven;  and  never 
should  they  offer  up  their  thanks  to  the  great 
Giver  of  all  good  without  breathing  a  prayer  of 
gratitude  for  their  lo*t  having  been  cast  in  a 
country  so  happy  and  free.  Never  was  there 
a  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  richly 
entitled  to  the  love  of  its  citizens,  or  more 
worthy  of  being  defended  by  its  children. 

Nor  was  Washington  alone  distinguished  by 
those  qualities  "A^hich  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  mankind  without  winning  their 
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love.  He  was  kind  and  benevolent  as  well  as 
just.  He  gave  away  freely  to  those  who  de- 
served his  bounty;  yet,  though  his  humanity 
was  such  that  he  would  relieve  the  starving 
beggar  without  inquiring  into  his  deserts,  still, 
he  neither  encouraged  idleness  by  his  bounties, 
nor  guilt  by  his  patronage.  He  considered  it 
a  robbery  of  the  deserving  to  pamper  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  their  own  miseries.  That 
which  he  gained  by  his  own  economy,  and  at- 
tention to  his  affairs,  he  gave  freely  away,  but 
not  without  discrimination,  or  at  the  expense  of 
others.  The  obligations  of  justice,  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  the  virtues,  preceded  the  indul- 
gence of  charity.  He  paid  his  debts  first,  and 
considered  all  the  rest  his  own,  to  dispose  of  as 
he  pleased.  No  creditor  ever  called  a  second 
time  for  his  dues,  nor  was  an  honest  debtor  ever 
oppressed. 

In  a  letter  to  his  overseer,  written  in  1775, 
he  gives  the  following  directions  : — 

"  Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house,  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor,  be  kept  up.  Let  no  one  go 
away  hungry.  If  any  of  this  kind  of  people 
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should  be  in  want  of  corn,  supply  their  necessi- 
ties, provided  it  does  not  encourage  them  m 
idleness  ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  giving 
my  money  in  charity,  to  the  amount  of  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  a  year,  when  you  think  it  well 
bestowed.  What  I  mean  by  having  no  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  is  my  desire  it  should  be  done. 
You  are  to  consider,  that  neither  myself  nor 
wife  are  now  in  the  way  to  do  these  good  offices. 
In  all  other  respects,  I  recommend  it  to  you, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  your  observing  the  greatest 
economy  and  frugality ;  as  I  suppose  you  know 
that  I  do  not  get  a  farthing  for  my  services  here, 
more  than  my  expenses.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  me  to  be  saving  at  home." 

His  overseer  had  also  orders  to  fill  a  large 
crib  with  corn  every  season,  for  the  use  of  his 
poor  neighbours ;  and  when,  on  one  occasion, 
much  distress  prevailed  in  the  country  round, 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  he  pur- 
chased several  hundred  bushels  of  corn  at  a. 
high  price,  to  be  given  away  to  those  who  were 
most  in  want,  and  most  deserving  of  relief.  He 
also  founded  a  charity  school  in  Alexandria; 
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and  if  it  were  necessary,  or  within  the  limits 
of  my  design,  I  could  give  various  other  in- 
stances of  his  uniform  and  well-directed  be- 
nevolence. It  was  a  quiet  and  unfailing  stream, 
which  never  brawled  its  way  in  the  noonday 
sun,  but  flowed  silently  and  unseen,  and  only 
betrayed  its  course  by  the  green  fertility  of  its 
margin. 

His  disinterestedness  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  stipulation  which  formed  the  condition 
of  his  consenting  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  freedom.  It  was  that  he  should  re- 
ceive no  more  than  the  precise  amount  of  the 
expenditures  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties  ;  and  my  young  readers  may  have 
seen  what  these  were  in  the  course  of  eight 
years.  His  declining  to  accept  one  hundred 
and  fifty  shares  in  the  public  works  authorized 
by  his  native  state,  is  another  proof  of  this 
great  and  noble  quality,  consonant  with  his 
whole  life  and  actions. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  the  senti 
ment  he  uniformly  excited  was  reverence,  mm 
gled  with  affection.     None  of  his  family  evei 
ventured  to  treat  him  with  disrespect,  and  none 
ever  feared  to  approach  him  with  confidence. 
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He  had  no  child ;  but  the  grandchildren  of  Mrs. 
Washington  by  her  first  husband,  together  with 
his  own  nephews  and  nieces  who  survive,  can 
bear  testimony  to  his  parental  cares,  as  well  as 
his  undeviating  kindness  towards  his  relatives 
and  dependants.  And  here  I  will  take  what 
seems  to  me  a  proper  opportunity  of  refuting  a 
false  insinuation,  which  appears  in  one  of  the 
last  places  that  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  occur.  In  the  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
translated  by  John  and  William  Langhorne, 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  there  is  the  following  note  ap- 
pended to  the  biography  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
whose  kindness  is  said  to  have  extended  to  his 
cattle  and  sheep  :  "  Yet  Washing-ton,  the  Ter~ 
tins  Cato  of  these  latter  times,  is  said  to  have 
sold  his  old  charger  /" 

On  first  seeing  this  insinuation  of  a  calumny 
founded  on  hearsay,  I  applied  to  Colonel  Lear, 
who  resided  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  acted  as  the 
private  secretary  of  Washington  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  many  years  previously,  to  learn 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  re- 
port. His  denial  was  positive  and  unequivocal. 
The  horse  of  Washington,  sold,  not  by  him,  but 
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one  of  his  heirs,  after  his  death,  was  that  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  ride  about  his  plantation 
after  his  retirement  from  public  life.  The  aged 
war-horse  was  placed  under  the  special  care 
of  the  old  black  servant  who  had  served  the 
same  campaigns  with  him ;  was  never  rode 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  died  long 
before  his  illustrious  master. 

In  analyzing  the  character  of  Washington, 
there  is  nothing  that  strikes  me  as  more  admi- 
rable than  its  beautiful  symmetry.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  consummate.  His  different  qualities 
were  so  nicely  balanced,  so  rarely  associated,  of 
such  harmonious  affinities,  that  no  one  seemed 
to  interfere  with  another,  or  predominate  over 
the  whole.  The  natural  ardour  of  his  disposi- 
tion was  steadily  restrained  by  a  power  of  self- 
command  which  it  dared  not  disobey.  His 
caution  never  degenerated  into  timidity,  nor  his 
courage  into  imprudence  or  temerity.  His  mem- 
ory was  accompanied  by  a  sound,  unerring 
judgment,  which  turned  its  acquisitions  to  the 
best  advantage ;  his  industry  and  economy  of 
time  neither  rendered  him  dull  or  unsocial  ; 
his  dignity  never  was  vitiated  by  pride  or  harsh- 
ness, and  his  unconquerable  firmness  was  free 
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from  obstinacy,  or  self-willed  arrogance.  He 
was  gigantic,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  well- 
proportioned  and  beautiful.  It  was  this  sym- 
metry of  parts  that  diminished  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  the  whole  ;  as  in  those  fine  specimens 
of  Grecian  architecture,  where  the  size  of  the 
temple  seems  lessened  by  its  perfection.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  become  distinguished  by 
the  predominance  of  one  single  faculty,  or  the 
exercise  of  a  solitary  virtue  ;  but  few,  very  few, 
present  to  our  contemplation  such  a  combina- 
tion of  virtues  unalloyed  by  a  single  vice  ;  such 
a  succession  of  actions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  which  even  his  enemies  can  find  no- 
thing to  blame. 

Assuredly  he  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
world.  He  occupies  a  region  where  there  are, 
unhappily  for  mankind,  but  few  inhabitants. 
The  Grecian  biographer  could  easily  find  par- 
allels for  Alexander  and  Caesar,  but  were  he 
living  now,  he  would  meet  with  great  difficulty 
in  selecting  one  for  Washington.  There  seems 
to  be  an  elevation  of  moral  excellence,  which, 
though  possible  to  attain  to,  few  ever  approach, 
As  in  ascending  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
we  at  length  arrive  at  a  line  where  vegetation 
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ceases,  and  the  principle  of  life  seems  extinct ; 
so  in  the  gradations  of  human  character,  there 
is  an  elevation  which  is  never  attained  by  mof- 
tal  man.  A  few  have  approached  it,  and  none 
nearer  than  Washington. 

He  is  eminently  conspicuous  as  one  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  for  he  not 
only  gave  liberty  to  millions,  but  his  name  now 
stands,  and  will  for  ever  stand,  a  noble  example 
to  high  and  low.  He  is  a  great  work  of  the 
almighty  Artist,  which  none  can  study  without 
receiving  purer  ideas  and  more  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  human  charac- 
ter. He  is  one  that  all  may  copy  at -different 
distances,  and  whom  none  can  contemplate  with- 
out receiving  lasting  and  salutary  impressions  of 
the  sterling  value,  the  inexpressible  beauty  of 
piety,  integrity,  courage,  and  patriotism,  asso- 
ciated with  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  well-poised 
intellect. 

Pure,  and  widely  disseminated  as  is  the  fame 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  it  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  is  every  day  taking  deeper  root  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  estimation  of 
strangers,  and  spreading  its  branches  wider  and 
wider,  to  the  air  and  the  skies.  He  is  already 
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become  the  saint  of  liberty,  which  has  gathered 
new  honours  by  being  associated  with  his  name ; 
and  when  men  aspire  to  free  nations,  they  must 
take  him  for  their  model.  It  is,  then,  not  with- 
out ample  reason  that  the  suffrages  of  mankind 
have  combined  to  place  Washington  at  the  head 
of  his  race.  If  we  estimate  him  by  the  exam- 
ples recorded  in  history,  he  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  the  virtues  he  exhibited,  and  the  vast, 
unprecedented  consequences  resulting  from 
their  exercise.  The  whole  world  was  the 
theatre  of  his  actions,  and  all  mankind  are  des- 
tined to  partake  sooner  or  later  in  their  results. 
He  is  a  hero  of  a  new  species  :  he  had  no 
model ;  will  he  have  any  imitators  ?  Time,  which 
bears  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  common 
cut-throats  to  the  ocean  of  oblivion,  only  adds  new 
lustre  to  his  fame,  new  force  to  his  example,  and 
new  strength  to  the  reverential  affection  of  all 
good  men.  What  a  glorious  fame  is  his,  to  be 
acquired  without  guilt,  and  enjoyed  without  en- 
vy ;  to  be  cherished  by  millions  living,  hundreds 
of  millions  yet  unborn  !  Let  the  children  of  my 
country  prove  themselves  worthy  of  his  virtues, 
his  labours,  and  his  sacrifices,  by  reverencing 
his  name  and  imitating  his  piety,  integrity,  in- 
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o!ustry,  fortitude,  patience,  forbearance,  and  pa- 
triotism. So  shall  they  become  fitted  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the  bounties  of 
heaven. 


THE    END. 
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